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FOREWORD 

The American Negro is today a central figure in a drama of vast pro- 
portions. Around h5m rages a social revolution unprecedented in Ameri- 
can history. Taking place within the context of a world-wide struggle 
for human rights, tiiis revolution involves a massive recasting of roles 
and relationships across ethnic, cultural, and socio-economic lines. At its 
heart lies the destruction of the inequalities of practice and theory that 
have long alienated a substantial portion of the American people. 

The current civil rights- revolution has raised many fundamental ques- 
tions involving the essence of quality education and the role of the school 
in preparing children for full, responsible citi/.enship. In fact, it has com- 
pelled the schools to reassess their entire educational program. As part 
of this reassessment, studies have been made of the extent to which his- 
tory textbooks in use in schools and colleges include adequate treatment 
of the role of the Negro in American history. They indicate that many 
textbooks either distort or omit important information on the history 
and achievement of Negroes. The October 9, 1962 policy statement of 
the Superintendent of Schools referred to such deficiencies in calling 
upon publishers to present “a comprehensive and satisfactory picture of 
the status of minority groups in our culture.” 

The Negro in American History is designed to give teachers, and 
through them their students, a broader and more factual statement on 
the Negro in our nation’s history. Its basic aim is to promote a better 
understanding of America’s past by developing increased awareness of 
the history of American Negroes, their problems, and their accomplish- 
ments — both individually and as a group. Together with other appro- 
priate materials, this bulletin should aid teachers in recognizing and 
responding to the many opportunities in our curricula for effective 
instruction on the contributions of minority groups to American life. 
Its use by teachers should further the development of democratic at- 
titudes and encourage appreciation for those cultural values which are 
a part of our national heritage. 

Prejudice and misunderstandings invariably result from the lack of 
knowledge. It is our hope' that a better understanding of the role of 
the Negro in our history and culture will contribute to intergroup 
harmony and that our schools will continue to produce leaders capable 
of maintaining and securing those rights and liberties which all Americans 
cherish. 

Joseph O. Loretan 
Deputy Superintendent 

July, 1964 
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INTRODUCTION 

This bulletin seeks to provide teachers with a brief, balanced account 
of the Negro as a particip'.nt in our nation’s history. It attempts to 
identify the major historical forces which have influenced the Negro 
American community and to describe that community’s impact upon 
broader national and international developments. 

Every effort was made to make this bulletin as informative as possible. 
This was no easy task. The explosion of knowledge which today charac- 
terizes almost every field of historical inquiry has brought forth a 
number of new and significant studies relating to the American Negro 
and these have multiplied the historical data and the interpretive materials 
with which present scholars and students must deal. Since an abundance 
of source materials presents almost as many difficulties as a scarcity, 
those responsible for this publication have had to exercise even greater 
selectivity than usual and limitations of space have compounded their 
difficulties. It is hoped that the reader will consult the many authoritative 
studies and monograplis now available on Negro history for more 
specialized information. A selection of these appears in the bibliography. 

Since this bulletin was planned primarily for the use of New York 
City teachers, special consideration was given to certain developments 
in Negro history which relate to the history of New York City, or 
which appear to have particular applicability to the various curricular 
objectives of our schools. Thus, an effort was made to incorporate 
materials dealing with Negro New Yorkers during the colonial, early 
national, and post-Civil War periods. In addition, accounts are given 
of outstanding individual achievements in music, art, literature, labor, 
industiy, science, ar?d other fields and professions that relate to the 
vocational and a vocational interests of our students. Such information 
adds to historical perspectives and should prove useful to teachers plan- 
ning instruction in the various areas of the curriculum. 

The focus of The Negro in American History is, of course, on the 
Negro in United States history. Nevertheless, the history of American 
Negroes, like that of all other minority groups in a nation of immigrants, 
was affected by events that occurred long before the discovery of 
America and in parts of the world far removed from the United States. 
Continuity is almost axiomatic in history; to understand institutions asso- 
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ciated with the Negro in America, pne must look into their origins and 
evolution in places and at times other than our own. This bulletin thus 
includes background information on slavery in the Old World, on the 
cultural tra^dittons of the West African peoples prior to the slave trade 
to the New World, and on the Negro in Latin America during that 
continent s colonial and post-revolutionary periods. ^Vhile these subjects 
may not appear to the general reader to be strictly germane to the story 
of American Negroes, important aspects of that story would be less 
meaningful without some knowledge of them and, for this reason, if 
not for their own intrinsic values, they are treated here. 

As is the case in almost all areas of historical inquiry, scholars differ 
in their interpretations of certain key developments in Negro history. 
Where there is scholarly consensus, the interpretation presented here 
reflects that consensus. Where opinions differ, every effort has been 
maae to indicate this and, whenever appropriate, to summarize the 
varying interpretations offered by contemporary scholars. On questions 
for which the available information is inadequate, judgment must await 
future research and scholarship. 

Special effort was made to free this publication from the biases which 
have marred other accounts of the American Negro, to maintain the 
standards and worthwhile traditions of modern scholarship, and to 
present a simplified account of a highly complex history. If, through 
this study of Negro history, the reader perceives an added dimension 
to the remarkable story of man and gains from it increased respect 
for the human potential, then this bulletin will have accomplished its 
purpose. 
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Chapter 1 

SLAVERY IN THE OLD WORLD: 

A BACKGROUND 

The majoritjr of Negroes who lived in the United States before 1865 
lived as slaves. This, of course, is a fact central not only to our national 
history prior to the Civil War but to relations between white and Negro 
Americans ever since that time. Although the legal institution of slavery 
no longer exists as such in the United States, Americans today continue 
to taste its bitter fruits; its poisons persist in the area of interracial re- 
lationships and in the psychological outlooks of whites and Negroes 
born long after the demise of America’s “peculiar institution.” 

For these reasons, a knowledge of the history of slavery is essential 
to an understanding of the role of the Negro in American life. And to 
understand the period of Negro servitude as it evolved in the New 
World, it is necessary to turn to the Old World and to examine slavery 
within the various cultures in which Western civilization is rooted. 
Major practices and rationalizations associated with American Negro 
slavery originated within these cultures and long before slavery became 
identified with America and with the Negro. 

Slavery in Prehistoric and Ancient Times 

Slavery, strangely enough, was a product of civilized man rather than 
of prehistoric man. Its origin is associated with the development of the 
urban-agricultural economies which characterized the earliest civilizations 
in Egypt, the Middle East, and Asia. It was unknown among prehistoric 
men who depended upon hunting, fishing, and food gathering and who 
sought to sustain themselves on a day-to-day basis. The discovery of 
planting and herding transformed the nomadic life of the hunter into 
the more settled life of the villager and ultimately the city dweller, 
and the necessity to produce surplus agricultural and industrial products 
t under these conditions made human slavery profitable. Few, if any, 
of the ancient cultures were able to carry on large-scale productive 
enterprise without the use of slave labor. 

■ In the earliest times, slaves were almost universally acquired through 
warfare. In this connection, slavery may be regarded as a preferable 
I substitute for the more primitive practice of torturing and murdering 
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one’s captives. As Will Durant has noted, “it was a great moral improve- 
ment when men ceased to kill or eat their fellow men and merely 
made them slaves.” Thus, in its earliest form, slavery was. not associated 
with a particular race or people; the slave was invariably a “foreigner” 
captured in war and compelled to work for his captors unless a satis- 
factory ransom was negotiated. Generally, he was part of a larger group 
of such captives — the entire population of captured cities was often 
enslaved — and was more frequently held in ownership by the state 
rather than by individual owners. As civilization developed and as the 
need for inexpensive labor became more acute, slavery was extended to 
defaulting debtors, obstinate criminals, and abandoned children. Indi- 
vidual ownership was encouraged by the introduction of slave trading 
and slave markets. In the more advanced cultures, the practice of con- 
ducting raids to capture slaves became widespread; to acquire an adult 
slave capable of immediate employment was thought to be less expensive 
than to raise a slave child from infancy. As raids grew more numerous, 
the warfare which gave birth to slavery ultimately became its result. 

As will be seen later, there were many variations in the status and 
well-being of slaves among the ancient cultures. It is possible, never- 
theless, to detect an over-all pattern in the evolution of slavery in the 
ancient world. In its initial phases, slavery may be seen as a means of 
transferring the product of labor above the minimum necessary for 
subsistence to those who held control over the slaves. In a later stage, 
slave ownership in itself became one of the chief attributes of power 
and most slaves were possessed by the state or by the ruling class which 
monopolized the powers of the state. As city-states embarked upon 
empire-building and extensive warfare, the number of slaves increased 
and institutions and practices associated with slavery grew more com- 
plex. Individual ownership during this later phase introduced a new 
low in hardship, privation, and misery among slaves. 

Slavery increased wealth and created leisure for a minority, thus 
making possible many of the material and intellectual achievements of 
bygone civilizations. Some historians maintain that it gave man traditions 
and habits of toil, possibly the beginning of a work-ethic which later 
may have contributed to the industrial growth characteristic of modem 
times. But if slavery did these things, the cost was high in terms of the 
corruption, the hatred, the degradation, and the brutality it unleashed. 

Slavery in Ancient Egypt and the Middle East 

The widespread popularity of Old Testament stories, historical fiction, 
and motion pictures dealing with ancient Egypt has made the story of 
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slavery in the later days of the Pharaohs a familiar one to the general 
public and it need not be elaborated upon here. Unfortunately, current 
historical scholarship confirms much of the severity associated with 
the institution as it developed along the Nile — the use of untold numbers 
of peasants and slaves as work gangs in the construction of tombs, 
temples, and pyramids; the enslavement of entire captive populations; 
the harsh treatment meted out to slave workers by overseers and of- 
ficials; and the rest. Probably less well known is the belief, widely held 
among scholars, that the growth of slavery in Egypt tended to parallel 
that of the empire itself, increasing with territorial expansion into 
Nubia, Syria, and the Near East and diminishing during times of relative 
peace or with the decline of Egyptian hegemony. This pattern is re- 
peated in the history of other ancient empires, including those of 
Greece and Rome. 

That the Egyptian slaves’ lot was a difficult one is substantiated by 
knowledge of at least two major slave revolts. According to one Greek 
tradition, a great slave revolt occurred in which slaves c^,ptured an 
Egyptian province and held it so long that they ultimately acquired 
legal title to the land it encompassed. While Egyptian slavery was gen- 
erally harsh and oppressive, it should be remem.bered that the slave’s 
life was not much harder than that of an Egyptian farmer, A gang or 
field slave, if he were fortunate, could be chosen to serve in a house- 
hold, a temple, or in a craft. And, if he were unusually clever, he 
might earn his freedom and seek a higher status within the society, 
thus emulating Joseph, the Biblical patriarch. There is no evidence that 
significant numbers of slaves actually pursued such a career. 

Slavery was as equally well established within the various cultures 
of the “Fertile Crescent” of ancient Mesopotamia as in Egypt. “A 
great slave-class,” according to one historian, “moved like a swelling 
subterranean rivei underneath the Babylonian state.” Assyrian slaves, 
captured in war or enslaved for debt, were differentiated from the 
rest of the population by having their ears pierced and their heads 
shaved. They performed most of the menial labor throughout the empire. 
Gibbon reports that the Phoenicians, those inveterate sailors and mer- 
chants of ancient times, enslaved many of the natives of Spain. In his 
words, “Spain, by a very singular fatality, was the Peru and Mexico of 
the old world.” 

The famous code of Hammurabi, who ruled in Babylon around 1940 
B.C., deals extensively with slavery. The position of slaves is carefully 
defined: slaves were to be branded and required to wear a special dress; 
they were subject to severe punishment for running away or for attack- 
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ing a free man. Invariably, more severe punishment was given a slave 
than a free man convicted for a similar oflFense. Although Hammurabi’s 
code is cbrrectly regarded as a harsh one, it did provide slaves with three 
days of rest each month and allowed them to acquire and own property 
and to buy their freedom. Masters were denied the right of life and 
death over their slaves -a proscription characteristic of many ancient 
Gultures. 

Even the Hebrews, a people who by tradition knew well the evils of 
slavery, succumbed to this universal practice of the ancient world. 
Under the Hebrews, however, slavery was neither widespread nor 
oppressive. Enjoined to “proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof,” the Hebrews practiced a considerably milder 
form of slavery than that known elsewhere at that time. Thus, the 
owner was denied power of life and death over his slaves; the enslave- 
ment of Hebrews for debt was severely restricted or prohibited outright 
and Hebrew slaves were to be freed after six years. The Sabbath code 
applied to the slave as well as the free, and it was provided that on the 
Jubilee, which occurred every fifty years, all Hebrew slaves and debtors 
should be given their freedom. Furthermore, runaway slaves given refuge 
by others could not be compelled to return to their masters while 
emancipated slaves^^ere to be given funds so that they could become self- 
supporting. American slaveholders who later asserted Scriptural con- 
donement of slavery in their defense of the institution invariably 
ignored the many restrictions placed upon the Hebrew master in his 
dealings with slaves. 

Slavery in Ancient Greece 

There is general agreement among scholars with regard to the relative 
mildness of slave life among the Athenian Greeks. The traditional in- 
terpretation is that the Athenian slave was “a species of poor relation” 
whose life diflFered little from that of the poorer citizen. In the Homeric 
period, at least, slaves were not numerous nor was their position degraded. 
Most were female domestics who normally were accepted as members 
of the family. Even when slavery became more widespread and possibly 
more distasteful, slaves could not be put to death by their masters; 
if slaves felt themselves cruelly treated, they could compel their sale to 
another master who, hopefully, would treat them more kindly. Some 
slaves were even given minor official duties, such as policing the city. 
In the Periclean Age, some slaves were employed as teachers, trusted 
household servants, and skilled artisans, though the vast majority were 
given menial tasks to perform. 

There is some difference of scholarly opinion with regard to the 
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manumission of slaves among the Athenians. The prevalent view is that 
the Athenians, recognizing that the promise of freedom served as an 
economic stimulus to a young slave, frequently rewarded loyal and 
diligent slaves with tiieir liberty. The practice of providing for the 
manumission of slaves in the wills of masters is often cited in support 
of this point of view. Some historians, however, take exception to this 
interpretation. Ralph Turner, for example, attributed it to nineteenth 
century historical romanticism and pointed out that “the Greeks were 
too poor and the slaves too expensive to permit the existence of this 
kindly feeling and action.” Slavery, he concluded, was “necessary to 
the maintenance of Greek life” and “never showed the slightest tendency 
to disappear.” Other historians believe that tho.se manumitted were 
usually too old or too ill to be of further economic service. 

Most of the outstanding Greek philosophers and writers condoned 
slavery. Aristotle, for example, held that some men were “naturally 
slaves for whom the condition of slavery was alike expedient and 
just.” Xenophon justified slavery since it released others from “physical 
enervation,” giving them “leisure to devote to the claims of friend- 
ship and the state.” In general, the enslavement of fellow Greeks was 
frowned upon but it occurred nevertheless. Zeno, the only major 
thinker to condemn slavery, was a voice in the wilderness. 

That slavery was a fundamental aspect of the Greek way of life is 
borne out by population studies of Athens when it reached the height 
of its power under the leadership of Pericles in the fifth century B.C. 
The slaves were the most numerous group within the city, Tiunibering 
an estimated 115,000 out of a total population of 315,000. And while 
slavery may have reflected the mildness of the Athenian temperament, 
its evils flourished under the Spartans and the number of its victims 
multiplied within the Macedonian Empire of Philip and Alexander the 
Great. In fact, the slave trade was probably the richest branch of 
commerce in the Hellenistic world, centering first in Athens, then 
Delos, and finally in Rhodes. The revolutionary spirit which developed 
within the Greek cities of the Macedonian Empire resulted in part 
from the widespread practice of enslavement for debt and its intensifica- 
tion led to a stricter and harsher enforcement of slave codes. Philip of 
Macedon, fearing the possibility of uprisings, found it necessary to 
forbid the liberation of slaves by revolutionary action. 

Slavery in the Days of the Roman Empire 

Within the despotisms of ancient Egypt and the Middle East, human 
slavery was the chief source of labor power and an important status 
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symbol. Among the Hebrews, it was prevalent enough to bring forth 
a variety of legal and religious proscriptions as well as a serious challenge 
to a traditional antipathy toward human bondage. Among the Athen- 
ians, it was accepted with some reservation and it ultimately became 
a flourishing institution of the Alexandrian empire. And under the 
Romans, it was thought of as a positive good, a wholesome and 
essential device that provided ? way of life worthy of the Roman 
genius. It was inevitable that in ancient times slavery was to reach its 
nadir within the Roman world. 

The growth of Roman slavery paralleled that of the city and the 
spread of its influence over Italy, the Mediterranean littoral. Western 
Europe, and Asia Minor. It is reported as a relatively mild institution 
when slave and master worked the farm together in the early days 
of Roman history and it became more oppressive and cruel when 
masters left estates to live in the city. As Roman power heightened 
and as slavery became more extensive, free labor was driven out. The 
slaves ultimately learned all the skills of the republic and empire while 
the masters lost theirs. 

The lot of the rural Roman slave was typically worse than that of 
his urban counterpart. Violence begat violence on the latifundia where 
slaves were branded, shackled, frequently lashed by brutal free or 
slave overseers and locked into dank farm prisons at night. Even in the 
cities, violence and brutality ruled. A whole household of slaves, some- 
times numbering a dozen or more, would automatically suffer torture 
and execution for the actual or alleged murder of the master by one. 
And the authority of the master, whether he resided in Rome or on his 
estates, was complete and unquestionable. 

More slaves were probably worked to death than put to death. 
The worst treatment, not unexpectedly, was given to field slaves, 
mine slaves, galley slaves and to gang slaves who were hired by contract 
with their masters. “Slaves are machines with voices,” wrote Varro, 
and the attitude inherent in this description was to affect all the slaves 
from the most degraded field hand or gladiator to the sensitive Greek 
artist or pedagogue who helped bring Hellenic culture to Rome. 

History records that slave revolts were numerous and that the 
fear of revolt was widespread among the slave-owning classes of the 
Roman world. Revolts occurred mpst frequently in the slave pens of 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Sicily. The revolt led by Spartacus in 73 
B.C., the most famous of these outbreaks, involved some 70,000 men 
of whom an estimated 6,000 were ultimately crucified, and it was 
neither the first nor the last of such occurrences. 
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During the two centuries of the Pax Romana, ending about 200 A.D., 
the number of slaves obtained through warfare declined as the number 
of \yars declined. Consequently, siave-breeding became an important 
industry during this period, particularly in Greece and the "East. 

With the introduction and spread of Christianity there was some 
improvement in the lot of slaves. Although Christian theology accepted 
the institution itself, it endowed the slave’s labor, as all labor, with 
virtue. It offered the slave the hope of freedom, not in the “sun city” 
of Spartacus and the other slave leaders, but in the “heavenly city” 
of the hereafter. That slaves and freedmen (emancipated slaves) were 
among the first recipients and transmitters of the “religion of brotherly 
love” is not surprising; it gave them their souls and granted them 
spiritual if not actual emancipation. 

Although the early Christians regarded slavery with opprobrium, 
their leaders did not modify the legality of slavery nor were the work- 
ing conditions of slaves substantially improved as Christian influence in- 
creased. Christians did encourage manumission as a charitable work, 
however, and, since they, regarded marriage as a sacrament, the sanctity 
of the slave’s marriage and family life received new recognition. Chris- 
tians, nevertheless, could and did own slaves. “They that have believing 
masters,” said St. Paul, “let them not despise them because they are 
brethren, but rather do them service because they are faithful and 
beloved.” Christians did oppose the practice of selling children into 
slavery for debt as well as the enslavement of abandoned or exposed 
children. 



Slavery from the Middle Ages to Modern Times 

During the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., serfdom began to supplant 
chattel slavery a^ a system of forced labor. In its various medieval 
forms, serfdom was to persist in western Europe and in Russia until 
the 19th century, if not later. Under this, system, the farmer was “bound 
to the und’' and spent much of his time tilling his lord’s fields without 
pay. Although he had few freedoms and no voice in feudal laws, his 
permanent attachment to a particular manor at least had the virtue 
of keeping his family intact. Christians accepted serfdom with less 
objection than slavery, possibly because its customs — those associated 
with life in a peasant village — were less cruel than the harsh practices 
of urban slavery as it had developed in earlier times. 

1 ne triumph of manorialism, feudalism, and Christianity did not end 
chattel slavery in Europe, however, and it persisted throughout the 
Middle Ages. During and following the Crusades, slavery flourished 
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in Sicily, southern Italy, Spain, and Portugal, the enslaved in these 
areas being drawn largely from the ranks of the Moslem “infidels.” 
And, as fs well known, Christians were themselves enslaved by the 
Barbary pirates and their other Islamic captors. Much of the slavery 
during this period was based upon religious differences between master 
and slave rather than upon status in war’s aftermath, or ethnic or national 
origins. When Portuguese explorers first brought Negro slaves to 
Europe in 1442 , Christianity had already been used as an excuse to 
enslave Moslems and other non-Christians and religious motives were 
to play no insignificant role in the justification of Negro slavery after 
that time. 

Slavery was not, of course, an exclusive feature of Western civilization. 
It is thought to have appeared in the more advanced Indian cultures 
of the Americas. Although there is little or no evidence of an organized 
slave trade in ancient China, some slavery was practiced; children 
sold during times of famine, and-war prisoners, constituted its principal 
sources. The forced labor exacted -ttof the Chinese peasants may have 
more than sufficed as a substitute for chattel slavery. The available 
evidence indicates that slaves in China were not treated severely and 
were permitted to purchase their freedom. In India, as in China, slavery 
was neither extensive nor oppressive and this may also be attributed 
in part to a sufficiency of inexpensive labor. Under Akbar the Great, 
the Mogul emperor who ruled India at the end of the sixteenth centur)" 
A.D., the slavery of captives was abolished. None of these non-Westem 
cultures ever developed an agricultural or industrial slavery comparable 
to that of the Romans. 

With the beginning of the African slave trade in the fifteenth century, 
slavery, an institution which was known in almost every ancient culture 
in the Middle East, Europe, Asia, and pre-Columbian America, was 
to undergo a vast and rapid transformation. Its center of operation was 
to shift to the Western, Hemisphere and its almost exclusive source of 
supply was to be the Negro peoples of Africa south of the Sahara. 
The Age of Exploration and Discovery, inaugurating a new era for 
western Europe and its civilization, . marked also the beginning of 
Africa’s degradation and destruction by the European explorer, mer- 
chant, colonizer and slaver. 
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Chapter 2 

THE AFRICAN HERITAGE 

When the African came to the New World he brought with him dis- 
tinctive cultural traditions which may be traced almost to the dawn 
of civilization. He vv'as not, as myth would have it, the simple, unso- 
phisticated aborigine of the West African coast lacking the attributes 
and heritage of centuries of cultural developments such as those that 
evolved within the framework of Western civilization. Despite the myth’s 
persistence in popular literature and folklore, archeologists and anthro- 
pologists, if not historians, discarded it long ago. And just as we must 
know the origins and early practices of slavery in order to understand 
the course of Negro history following the fifteenth century, so, too, we 
must consider some of the major traditions of the various African cul- 
tures under which the Negro once lived, for in varying degrees these 
were to continue to influence his life and those of others in the New 
World. 

The widespread lack of accurate information about African history 
and culture among the people of the United States today is not with- 
out its own special significance in Negro-American history. Perpetuated 
by many textbooks in use at all levels of our educational system, past 
misconceptions about the African heritage may be attributed in part to 
the relative pancity of sound scholarship in African studies in both the 
popular and scholarly literature on this subject. They may also be 
ascribed to bias and bigotry existing within the halls of Academe. 
Until recent times, the geographic isolation of the African conti- 
nent and the colonial status of its people also obscured its cultural 
values and achievements, while the Negro’s servitude and precarious 
social position following emancipation were themselves considered as 
sufficient proof of the innate “primitivism” and “inferiority” of Africa 
and its cultures. 

The tremendous impact of recent revolutionary changes in Africa, 
in the United States; and, indeed, throughout the entire world has 
altered traditional patterns of thought and has stimulated considerable 
public and scholarly interest in African history and culture. The creation 
of independent African nations, the intensification of social and cultural 
awareness among the peoples of these developing nations, the growth 
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of a sense of histqrical-mindedness here and abroad, and the dissemina- 
tion through mass media of considerable information by and about 
Africans of various cultures and races — all have contributed to the 
revival of interest in Africa’s past and present. Using the criteria , 
of modern scholarship and the realities of cultural history that are 
available to us, a picture of the African heritage of twenty million 
Americans emerges which can be compared favorably with those of 
other ethnic or national groups. When regarded as achievements of 
mankind with inherent values of their own, Africa’s attainments, wrung 
as they were from a relatively isolated environment, may well merit the 
attention and praise of men everywhere. 



Exploring the African Past 

It is no easy task to explore Africa’s past. Notwithstanding the myths 
and misconceptions that continuously impede such studies, the historian 
of Africa must contend with many unique and difficult factors as he 
proceeds with his work. He must, for example, work with primary 
source materials other than writings, for Africans south of the Sahara 
did not generally develop written languages. He must, in fact, define 
the “Africa” with which he means to deal. As a continent, Africa would 
include ancient Egypt and the lands bordering the Mediterranean as 
well as those south of the Sahara, If he wishes to study the “African” 
people, he must consider that the African Negro shared his continent 
with the Semitic tribes and the Hamitic peoples of the north and that 
biological and cultural fu.sion, a common human occurrence, took place 
throughout Africa from the earliest times. If be focuses upon the 
African Negro, he will find evidence of his dispersal in almost every 
culture of the ancient Middle East and the Mediterranean world, as 
well as fundamental physical and cultural differences among the Negro 
peoples of the African continent itself. Possibly the only fact about 
Africa which is not seriously disputed today is that the oldest known 
human remains are to be found there and, despite Darwin’s belief in 
man’s African origins, even this is subject to future discoveries in other 
parts of the world. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to reconstinict certain aspects of Negro 
history in Africa without sacrificing sound historical scholarship, Egypt- 
ologists have long been aware of Negro influence within that ancient 
“cradle of civilization,” The Nile River which continues to give the 
modern Egyptian state its life blood undoubtedly carried Negro tribes- 
men from the Nubian desert and Ethiopia northward to slavery and, 
later, to sovereignty. At least one Negro Pharaoh, Ra Nahesi, is known 
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to have occupied the Egyptian throne and, during the second millennium 
before Christ, Negro officials served in positions of responsiblility and 
honor in the Egyptian government. Nefertari, the wife of Ahmose I 
and co-founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, has been portrayed as a 
Negro woman of extraordinary beauty and exceptional administrative 
ability. During the eighth century before Christ, Ethiopian control 
over Egypt was established and it lasted for almost a century until 
the time of the Assyrian conquest. Ethiopia, in fact, preserved much of 
Egypt’s culture following this period and in this respect duplicated the 
historic role of Rome with regard to Greek culture. 



The West African Kingdoms: Ghana, Melle, Songhay 

During the past few decades substantial progress has been made in un- 
covering the history of West Africa prior to the period of the Eu- 
ropean slave trade and colonization. Much of this history is the story 
of three kingdoms - Ghana, Melle, and Songhay -each of which de- 
veloped and transmitted distinctive cultural traditions. 

Among the early Negro states to arise in West Africa, and the first 
for which extensive records exist, was Ghana. Although Ghana was 
populated by several ethnic groups, Negroes predominated and exercised 
political power throughout its history. Much of Ghana’s known history 
occurred between the fourth and the eleventh centuries of the Christian 
era but its founding probably took place before that era began. When 
the kingdom reached the height of its power during the reign of 
Tenkamenin in the eleventh century, its political institutions resembled 
those of the European monarchies of the seventeenth century more 
than the feudal states which characterized European government at 
that time. An essentially agrarian economic system prevailed and an 
elaborate system of taxation was used to support the king and the 
bureaucracy. Ghana’s foreign trade was extensive by the eleventh cen- 
tury and its merchants were known in such distant places as Baghdad 
and Cairo. As Islamic influences increased among its ruling classes, 
trade with other Islamic peoples grew proportionately. In 1076 , however, 
a band of fanatical Mohammedans, the Almoravides, invaded Ghana 
and the religious strife that followed undermined the kingdom. Eco- 
nomic declines and droughts ended Ghana’s power and prestige by 
the thirteenth century. 

Melle, another Negro kingdom in W^est Africa, came into promin- 
ence with Ghana’s decline and it flourished until the fifteenth century. 
Here, too, Islamic cultural influences were strongest among the ruling 
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groups, and although the economy was also agrarian, the people of 
Melle, became renowned for their weaving, construction, and mining. 

Songhay, the Negro kingdom which had subjugated most of West 
Africa, by the time of Columbus’ first voyage to the New World, prob- 
ably achieved the greatest political and economic progress of all the 
kingdoms in that area. Since Songhay was an Islamic state, the admin- 
istration of justice was based on Koranic law. Banks, commercial credit, 
and uniform standards of weights and measures were well-developed 
economic institutions in Songhay, while schools were everywhere estab- 
lished and supported. At the University of Sankore, Arabic, geography, 
Sudanese literature, law, and surgery were studied. Songhay’s greatest 
period was during the reign of King Askia Mohammed (1493-l‘529), 
and its decline, initiated by a period of civil war, was hastened and 
completed by the hostilities and utimate triumph of Moor invaders 
from the north. There were numerous lesser states in West Africa in 
addition to Ghana, Melle, and Songhay; among these were the con- 
federations of the Mossi and the Hausa States, which were powerful 
enough to escape the domination of Melle and Songhay, and which 
were able to maintain sufficient strength to resist Islamic and European 
control until the nineteenth century. The lack of adequate historical 
information and the migratory habits of many of the cultural groups 
makes it difficult to reconstruct the history of the African states below 
the equator, although sufficient archaeological and anthropological evi- 
dence exists to conclude that advanced cultures developed in many 
areas of Central and South Africa. 

African Cultural Traditions 

Cultural and historical developments in Africa, as elsewhere, cannot 
be understood apart from the geographic setting in which they occurred; 
fortunately, modern scholarship sheds considerable new light on this 
aspect of the African story. For example, the Sahara Desert, roughly 
the size of the United States, was once thought to have impeded con- 
tacts and the sharing of ideas between different cultures but evidence 
exists today of considerable exchanges across its not-too-barren reaches. 
The coastal waters and interior river systems of Africa were, of course, 
more conducive to cultural fusion. Empires grew where great natural 
barriers were absent, such as in West Africa, while smaller more isolated 
communities developed where they were present. 

The absence of mountain barriers throughout much of the continent 
results in an uneven seasonal and yearly distribution of rain and an 
area which may receive plenty of rain one year may suffer severe 



drought the next. As we have seen, extended droughts contributed to 
the economic collapse of a once-flourishing Ghana. “Jungles” or tropical 
rainforests occur in coastal strips, in the northern Congo and its contig- 
uous territories, and in West Africa, but these are less dense than rain- 
forests in Southeast Asia or South America. By far the most prevalent 
type of vegetation cover in Africa is savanna, or grassland with scat- 
tered trees, and it is very favorable to hunting, herding, and planting; 
these pastoral activities were therefore to shape the economies of most 
African cultures. Iron was the most important mineral resource in 
these early economies and its use was widespread and well-developed. 
Most scholars today, in fact, believe its use within the African cultures 
preceded its discovery and development elsewhere. And as indicated 
earlier, there was con.siderable commerce between individual cultures 
within Africa and with other cultures bordering the continent. 

Within the agricultural ecQnomies of early Africa, land ownership 
was an important aspect of economic affairs and vital to prosperity. 
Typically, land was owned by the community rather than by the in- 
dividual and, even when individual use was granted, it frequently re- 
verted back to the community if the land was abused or if its owner 
was no longer able to work it. 

Although the African economies were essentially agrarian, arts and 
crafts were widely practiced and constituted an important aspect of 
economic life. Basketry, weaving, pottery-making, woodwork, and metal- 
lurgy were particularly well-developed, and the art work used to deco- 
rate these products, as well as that created for religious and aesthetic 
purposes, indicates the development of consider^able artistic skill and 
high standards of achievement. African art objects are universally prized 
today and have influenced contemporary art styles and techniques. 

Numerous governmental institutions developed in Africa. We have 
already seen how complex monarchies evolved in Ghana, Melle, and 
Songhay in early West Africa; the royal courts, capital cities, govern- 
ment ministries, national armies, provincial officialdoms, social classes 
and all the other refinements of absolutist power that developed in this 
region bear comparison with those of earlier and later states in the 
Middle East and in Europe. 

Elsewhere in Africa somewhat simpler political systems developed. 
In East Africa, for example, a fairly extensive .form of republican gov- 
ernment emerged in which the people, separated into a number of age- 
groups, were assigned specific rights and responsibilities. Political au- 
thority here was vested, not in an hereditary ruler, but in the group 
which was second from the top in the age-group hierarchy, the top 
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group consisting of elders and advisers who exercised no political 
, power at all. Even in the lesser states of Africa kings ruled by consensus 
and the powers of the' hereditary royal family were circumscribed by 
those of an electing family, which chose the royal successor, and an 
enthroning family, which could delay or prevent the king-designate’s 
actual accession to the throne. Local headmen within clans or kinship 
groups enjoyed leadership and some prestige but not authority, since 
this was vested in a council of elders or family heads. Political institu- 
tions in Africa thus featured considerable division of authority and a 
wide variety of forms and Negroes brought with them to the New 
World political experiences of every type and complexity. 

Slavery was known and practiced within some of the African tribes 
and kingdoms prior to the slave trade to the New World. It was part of 
the traditional way of life and, as in Greece or Rome, it was devoid 
of racial connotations - the concept of “race” as it is held today was 
absent from the multi-racial continent of Africa at that time. Enslaved 
captive warriors were usually of another tribe and were therefore 
“foreigners” to their masters, just as slaves were generally foreigners 
within other ancient cultures. Enslavement for punishment and debt 
was also practiced; the employment of convicts and debtors in the fields, 
rather than their imprisonment or execution, seemed to be a natural 
preferment among the agrarian peoples of Africa. Although slavery 
in early Africa was no less cruel than slavery elsewhere, its cruelty 
was mitigated in some places by the granting of certain rights to slaves 
-to marry, to own property, and to be manumitted by a kindly master. 
When the European slavers arrived, it seemed perfectly proper for 
native rulers to barter their slaves for such goods as cloth, guns, and 

rum. They knew nothing of what happened, to the slave after he left 
Africa. 

Both the individual family unit and the extended family unit were 
to be found in Africa. The extended family, possibly a more prevalent 
social institution, was composed of several individual families related 
by kinship and common residence and united under a single head. Re- 
lationships within both types could be traced either through the male 
or female parent’s line. In a society where public service agencies and 
institutions were lacking, widowed, orphaned, and impoverished in- 
dividuals could and did obtain help more readily through the extended 
family system. 

Polygyny, involving the marriage of one man to two or more wives, 
was prevalent geographically but limited in practice to rather well-to-do 
persons since it multiplied the customarily high costs of entering into 
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' matrimony. Elaborate rules and customs defined the position, rights, 
and responsibilities of each wife. When Christian missionaries attempted 
to discourage polygyny, more objection was raised by the women than 
the men, for wives had found considerable security and release from 
household drudgery under this system. 

Religious practices prior to the period of European missionary activity 
were outwardly superstitious and a variety of fetishes and magic objects 
were known and used. However, the basic religious theme, ancestor wor- 
ship, was hidden from the European observer; had he been an Asian, 
he would have found it a familiar one, capable of satisfying the human 
spirit and productive of a high order of human values. The spirituality 
of the dead relative and his ability to influence the living were universally 
accepted beliefs and they offered a measure of security and solace to 
those who observed them. They also strengthened family ties. In this 
family-oriented religion the priest was the family patriarch and the 
funeral rites of deceased relatives were particularly elaborate family cere- 
monials. While Islam was to acquire a considerable number of Negro 
converts before the fourteenth century, as did Christianity following 
the fifteenth century, neither religion achieved overwhelming success 
in converting African peoples south of the Sahara. Tribal worship was 
an important part of their way of life and the warfare and enslave- 
ment which they came to associate with Islam and Christianity made 
the basic doctrine of these faiths — that of brotherly love — more difficult 
to accept. 

Music and its related art form, the dance, were important aspects 
of African culture and while both were used in religious observances, 
they were also employed for recreational and aesthetic purposes. Africans 
devised and used many different: types of musical instruments and 
composed a large variety of songs and instrumental compositions. Mu- 
sical forms were often quite complex with regard to scale, rhythm, and 
arrangement, and lullabies, work and dance songs, and sacred melodies 
were frequently heard. African music should not be confused with the 
use of the drum as a rhythmic accompaniment to the dance; the music 
was usually antiphonal and often quite moving. 

There were several great stocks or families of languages spoken in 
Africa — nine according to one recent classification — and innumerable 
dialects and languages were spoken within each group. This undoubtedly 
constituted a barrier to the development of written forms, and it later 
compelled Negroes in the New World to master the European languages 
of the colonists in order to converse among themselves. Africa’s lin- 
guistic diversity provides a rich field of investigation for the anthro- 
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pologist; it offers important clues about the origins and movements 
of particular peoples as well as indications of how they came to regard 
the objects and activities of daily life that were known to them. Early 
African literature is predominantly oral and is known to us largely 
through its translation into written Arabic and various other languages 
after the fourteenth century; a considerable portion of it is still re- 
-counted in oral fashion among Africans today, much in the manner 
of American folklore. It consists of supernatural tales, morality stories, 
epic stories and poems, proverbs, satires, love stories, funeral pieces, 
and comic tale;s. Many of the stories resemble the Aesopian fables whose 
author, according to some accounts, was a captive Negro slave in 
Greece. 

African Culture in the New World 

There has been, and still is, public and scholarly controversy concerning 
the transmission and preservation of African culture in the New World 
and particularly in the United States. At the popular level, such con- 
troversy may be seen as part of the traditional concern about the na- 
tional identity, but it has seldom been devoid of racist sentiment and it 
has not been a very fruitful debate. Scholars in the United States have 
not always been immune to emotionalism and bias, either, but it is 
significant that among them today the question is no longer whether 
African cultural traditions were brought here but, rather, to what extent 
did they contribute to the formation of new cultural patterns within 
a distinctively American culture. It should be noted that specialists in 
Latin American history generally are less reluctant than their colleagues 
working in United States history to identify and appraise the impact 
of African culture within their area of ^study. Although the African 
heritage may be more distinguishable south of the Rio Grande, there 
are fewer academic and social impediments to its study within the con- 
text of Latin American history and the subject is extensively treated 
in recently published general works in this area. Nevertheless, specialists 
in United States history are now filling in the gaps and are utilizing 
new scholarship in African, Latin American, and United States history 
for this purpose. As a result, an assessment of African cultural contribu- 
tions made today need not be as tentative as it was formerly. 

Despite recent progress, there is much research still to be done and 
many difficulties to be resolved. To begin with, the first Negroes in 
the New World were themselves representative of a wide variety of 
cultures; as a result of fusions among these cultures what was to 
emerge as an Africanism in one part of the hemisphere did not always 
resemble Africanisms elsewhere. In addition, African traditions merged 
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with a wide variety of European and Indian cultural patterns. To 
further complicate the historian’s task, indigenous African cultures 
were themselves undergoing change during the four centuries of the 
slave trade, thus adding to already formidable problems of causation. 
With regard to United States cultural history, a particular African 
custom or tradition might have to be traced back through many genera- 
tions directly to Africa or through an intermediary Caribbean or 
Latin American culture to Africa. 

No assessment of the transplanted African heritage can ignore the 
conditions under which the carriers of that heritage were compelled to 
live in the New World. By its very nature, the process of enslavement 
involved the deliberate obliteration of the slave’s culture and the im- 
position of that of the master. The barbarous impact of slavery in the 
New World made it very difficult for the advanced cultural attributes 
of the first slaves to survive and those that did survive did so where 
the conditions of slavery were mildest. It is by no accident of history 
that African cultural traditions are today less distinctive in North Amer- 
ica where the African encountered his worst oppressors, and most 
evident in Latin America where, as will be shown, slavery was compar- 
atively mild and full citizenship less difficult to achieve. 

Where, then, do African cultural traditions survive in the United 
States? Although they are difficult to detect after the passage of so 
many years, they still can be seen in the language, in such words as 
banjo j yam, canoe and goober. Scholars have found them in folklore, 
in tales that have come to us long after the days of slavery, in 
the dialect lore of Uncle Remus which Joel Chandler Harris set down 
after the Civil War, and in the writings of such American slaves as 
George Horton and Gustavus Vassa who could remember their African 
homes. Authors of religious histories have seen them in Negro adapta- 
tions of Christianity which sought to fulfill the need for freedom — 
the personal God, the creation of all mankind from one blood and clay, 
the imagery of Egyptian bondage, the Heavenly release from poverty 
and oppression. Students of American music and the dance speak fre- 
quently of African survivals; they see them in the spirituals, in the 
work songs of the plantation, logging camp, and railroad, in the “blues,” 
in the dance rhythms of Latin America and American jazz. Possibly 
the most irnportant characteristic of the African heritage was its ability 
to adapt itself to cultural patterns from which the newly-arrived Negro 
had been isolated. African culture had developed outside the scope of 
Western culture as it came to be known in the New World and the 
Negro’s ability to share in the creation of a distinctively American 
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civiization is itself testimony of his rich background. As Max Lerner 
has observed, “in the contact of European and African cultures in 
America something striking was bound to happen to the new amalgam. 
The quality of American music, dance, literature, theater, religion, 
today is evidence that it did.” 



Chapter 3 , 

THE L ATIN-AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 

The Negro first came to the New World more than a century before 
twenty Negroes were left at Jamestown in 1619 by the captain of a 
Dutch frigate. During the sixteenth century, his first century here, he 
worked in the fields, plantations, and mines of the Caribbean islands 
and of the Spanish and Portugese lands south of the Rio Grande. His 
language and culture were Iberian, not English, and his new religion 
was that of the conquistadores rather than those of the colonists who 
later were to settle in the British colonies of North America, 

The story of the Negro’s first century in America, then, belongs 
properly to the history of Latin America and for this reason we turn 
now, not to the New World of John Smith and William Bradford to 
the north, but rather to the lands of Balboa, Pizarro, and Cortes to 
the south. 

There are even more compelling reasons than chronology for a care- 
ful study of the Negro’s Latin-American experience. Negro slavery in 
Latin America followed a course similar to, yet significantly different 
from, the institution that evolved within the thirteen English colonies 
and the nation that emerged from them. And because of this and other 
unique historical factors, the pattern of Negro life and culture today 
in the nations of the Caribbean and Central and South America is in 
many ways unlike its counterpart in the United States. An understanding 
of these aspects of Negro history may well help to make much of our 
own national past more comprehensible. 

The Slave Trade 

The commerce which brought thousands upon thousands of Africans 
to the New World and which was later to flow northward to the 
English colonies was, during its first century, securely fastened to 
the Spanish and Portugese possessions in America and we may there- 
fore examine it here. The slave trade to the Americas formally opened 
in 1517 when Bishop Las Casas advocated the encouragement of im- 
migation by permitting Spaniards to import twelve Negroes each; it 
is known to have existed in the Western Hemisphere in a less formal 
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fashion prior to that year. Portugal was the firet European E 

to take part in the African slave trade -the thousands of Negro slaves 
in Europe prior to the discovery of America had been earned there 
larselv in Portugese-owned vessels. Once the slave trade to the New 
World had begun in earnest, Portugese merchants, acting privately, 
proved to be no match for the government-supported companies and 
merchants of other nations and Portugal’s ultimate roic in the tia e 
became a minor one. Spaniards were unable to carry on the '™de them- 
selves since they had been denied access to Africa by the Papal arbitra- 
tion of 1493, but the Asiento, the legal privilege of shipping slaves to 
the Spanish colonics, was available for purchase and it was so y 

Spain to several companies and individuals of other countries. From 
the sixteenth through the early part of the nineteeth centuries, die 
slave trade was monopolized by the Dutch, the French, and especially 

by the English. 

The actual acquisition of slaves along the West African coast was 
an elaborate and complex process. Permadent trading posts had to be 
estabiished, complicated bargaining sessions and exchanges P“' 

officials and native chiefs had to be arranged, war captives and kidnapped 
natives had to be brought from the interior, and ships frequently had 
to make several stops along the coast in order to acquire full cargoes - 
both human and material — for the voyage west. 

The “Middle Passage,” as the voyage to the Caribbean came to be 
called, was replete with every form of human misery. Accounts o 
slave deaths due to overcrowding, disease, suicides, beatings, and mal- 
nutrition are already well known and need not be repeated here. Suffice 
it to say that the slave trade reached its height in the 1790 s and, r 
a conservative estimate is that over 14,000,000 Negro slaves 've re im- 
ported by the time of its cessation in the 19th century. The total 
number of slaves removed from Africa must have been far greater 
The effects of this profitable business on the mercantile economies of 
the trading nations and on the subsequent history of a depopulated 
African continent are not difficut to see. 

Slavery In Latin American History 

Recent historical scholarship reveals that the first Negroes in the New 
World served as explorers as well as slaves. Records indicate that Negroes 
participated in the exploratory expeditions of Balboa, the discoverer 
of the Pacific, and Cortes, the cenquerer of Mexico. Alvarado and 
Pizarro in South America and Coronado and Cabeza de Vaca in the 
northern continent also were accompanied by Negroes. Estevanico, a 
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Negro explorer, helped to open up New Mexico and Arizona and 
prepared the way for further conquest of the Southwest by his Spanish 
countrymen. Negroes are known to have accompanied French Jesuit 
missionaries on their, early travels through North America. 

Free Negroes lived in Spain and Portugal prior to the discovery of 
the New World and some were among the earliest waves of immigrants 
to Latin America. The vast majority of Negroes, nevertheless, came 
to the Caribbean and mainland possessions of Spain and Portugal as 
slaves. In 1501, when Spain officially permitted Negroes to come to her 
new lands, Negro slaves and servants had already been employed in 
Europe for more than half a century, principally on the Iberian, pen- 
insula. But it was recognized that slavery in Europe could never be 
profitable, especially at a time when large numbers of European farm 
workers were themselves becoming landless, and were seeking employ- 
ment. Only in the New W^^orld with its vast, natural resources, its 
shortage of labor, and its undeveloped regions would the slavery, of 
Negroes be profitable. 

The failure of the first colonizers to enslave the Indian inhabitants ' 
of their new possej^sions underscored the desirability of Negro servitude. 
Indian slaves employed in the mines of Haiti and the lields of the 
Caribbean islands died in large numbers, if not from the oppressive labor, 
then from the diseases to which they lacked resistance. Moveovcr, 
Indians found it difficult to adjust to the complex agricultural economy 
and cultural milieu of their masters. That the Negro was better able 
to do so is indicative, not of the, lack of courage to resist his captivity 
-his resistance was universally knpwn and feared -but of hjs own. 
cultural experiences and abilities to absorb those of others. The relatively 
shorter life span of the Negro slave as compared with "that of .his 
master, revealed by ..studies of birth and death records remaining from 
the period of servitude, seems. to contradict the myth of the. Negro’s 
special adaptability to the climactic conditions of the tropical lowlands 
and the rain forests. The use of , white indentured servants was more 
prevalent in the English colonies of the seventeenth century than the 
Spanish possessions of the sixteenth and Negro slavery and the African 
slave trade shortly became fixed institutions of Iberian America; slaves, 
first “seasoned” in the Caribbean islands. Were rapidly introduced into 
the mainland possessions. 

That slavery in Latin America could, on occasion, be as crueFas 
slavery elsewhere is borne out by numerous instances of uprisings and 
large-scale insurrections. In the 1550’s, for example, several outbreaks 
in Colombia necessitated strenuous counter-measures on the part of the 
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authorities. Local “black codes”— rules and regulations governing the 
conduct and treatment of slaves — frequently became more proscriptive 
as a result of these revolts. Even in Brazil, where the Negro slave prob- 
ably experienced his greatest measure of well-being, major insurrections 
took place in Bahia and Rio dc Janeiro during the seventeenth century. 
In fact, a flourishing Negro state, the Republic of Palmares, was estab- 
lished around 1630 by fugitive slaves in northeastern Brazil and, despite 
a series of hostilities, it managed to survive until its final destruction in 
1696. Several eminent historians of Latin America have described 
Palmares’ complex political structure. Hubert Herring, for example, 
notes “the high degree of social and economic -co-operation” that de- 
veloped within the state, while Arthur Ramos calls Palmares “a monu- 
ment to the innate ability of the Brazilian Negro to create for himself 
without outside aid or encouragement the essential implements of a 
social order.” 

Specialists in Latin American history and culture, as well as persons 
who have traveled extensively in Latin America during the past few 
decades, invariably report that the Negro’s social status within the 
nations south of the Rio Grande is significantly higher'^tfian that pre- 
vailing within the United States. Although interracial problems are not 
unknown in Latin America, particularly with regard to Indian, Asian, 
and even Negro minority groups in various places throughout the con- 
tinent, they seem to be less intense in the Ibero-European cultures of 
Latin America than in the United States and North America generally. 
This may in part be attributed to the relative mildness of the slaves’ 
lot in colonial Latin America as compared with his treatment in English 
America. For although severity and cruelty existed, and insurrections, 
as has been seen, were commonplace enough, several factors reduced the 
harshness of the institution. 

One of these was the Catholic Church. We have seen how the institu- 
tion of slavery within the Roman Empire was rendered less inhuman as 
the influence of the Church increased and how manumission, the 
sanctity of the slave’s family, and the recognition that even the slave 
had a soul became important aspects of early Christian theology. It 
should be remembered also that, during the Middle Ages and thereafter, 
slavery was frequently condoned on the grounds that it Christianized 
pagans. Prior to the settlement of America, Portugal and Spain applied 
these doctrines to the Moslem, Negro, and Jewish slaves then held in 
captivity and they were supported by the Church in the New World. 
Religious and secular instruction given by the various religious orders 
did much to reduce illiteracy and to acculturize the Negro slave to the 
ways of his European masters, while the Church’s advocacy of man- 
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umission early produced a relatively large number of free Negroes. 
Nor did the Church generally frown upon interracial marriages. The 
reluctance of Spanish and Portuguese women to emigrate to America 
may in part be responsible for the numerous alliances which occurred 
between Iberian colonizers and the Indian and Negro women, and the 
Latin American of toda^’ is more often than not the product of biological 
as well as cultural fusion. Frank Tannenbaum, the noted American his- 
torian, points out that the Negro in Latin America achieved social 
status before he acquired legal status, whereas the reverse seems to be 
true in the United States. 

Other factors also played a part in shaping the Negro’s position with- 
in Latin American society. Slavery during the colonial period was dis- 
persed throughout the area of Spanish and Portuguese control and 
was not confined to a relatively small area along the coast as in English 
America. John Hope Franklin says of this: “There was more leben- 
sraiim in which both the master and the slave could assert themselves. 
. . . The slaves presented no serious problem in sheer numbers, and, 
therefore, the fear of insurrection, though it existed, was not so great 
as to tax the ingenuity of the Spaniards to become inhumanly severe.” 
Eric Williams, on the other hand, believes that slavery in Latin America 
was less harsh than slavery io the north since it was less profitable. 

Finally, numerpus historians have pointed out that there was generally 
a greater respect for the Negro as a human being in Latin America than 
in English America. This view is persuasively expressed by Hubert 
Herring: 

In the countries of Latin America the institution of slavery 
was certainly as cruel as it was in the United States, but per- 
haps with this subtle diiference: while the Spaniard or the 
Portuguese was cruel to the slave, the North American, was cruel 
to the Negro. And this may account in part for the somewhat 
more ready acceptance of the free Negro into the society of 
Spanish and Portuguese America. 



Emancipation 

The United States was neither the first nor ' i' last country of the 
New World to abolish slavery when it did so in 1865. The first national 
legislature to enact emancipation was that of revolutionary France, 
which in 1794 proclaimed universal freedom for everyone living under 
the French flag. This proclamation legally-t f n ot actually freed all the 
slaves in the French West Indies. 
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Haiti was the first of the New World countries to abolish slavery. 
. The ten years of warfare that saw the rise and fall of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
tiire and the ultimate defeat of Napoleon’s Haitian armies by Dessalines, 
Christophe, and Clervaux culminated in independence and the final abo- 
lishment of slavery by 1804. The ending of slavery within England in 
1,772 and the termination of the British slave trade in 1807 led ultimately 
to the passage of the famous Act of .1833 which abolished slavery in 
all the British overseas possessions, including Canada, mainland colonies 
in Central aiid South America, and island colonies in the Caribbean. 
Under this act, slave owners were to be given compensation for the 
•loss of their property and an apprenticeship system was to prepare the 
ex-slaves for full freedom. It soon became apparent that apprenticeship 
meant curtailed liberty and by 1838 the system had disappeared from 
most of the British colonics in the Western Hemisphere. 

On the Spanish and Portugese mainland, the emancipation of the 
slaves was related to the struggle for independence. The participation 
of Negroes in the wars for independence, the slave uprisings against the 
loyalist planter class, and the traditional legal antipathy toward slavery 
helped to increase sentiment among the revolutionary leaders for eman- 
cipation; slavery was abolished in the United Provinces of Central 
America in 1824, in Mexico in. .1829, and, with the exception of Cuba 
and Brazil, in Latin America generally by 1855. Cuban slaves achieved 
their freedom in 1886 and the last group of Brazilian slaves, numbering 
approximately 700,000, \yas finally emancipated in 1888. 

-With emancipation, the vast majority of Negroes, particularly in 
the Caribbean', were to find themselves in a position akin to that of 
. the sharecropper and tenant farmer in the United States after the Civil 
War. Negroes have since made few contributions to the cultural and 
intellectual- life of the British West Indies, largely because the majority 
of talented and trained Negroes leave the . islands and live either in 
Europe or in the United States. In some areas of the Latin American 
mainland, Negroes are no longer a distinct ethnic group, having fused 
•racially . and culturally with Indians and whites.. Where Negroes do 
exist in large numbers as such, the great majority are impoverished; 
poverty, however, characterizes the vast maj.ority of Latin Americans 
today and it is due to economic rather than racial factors. In Brazil, 
the; Ni^rfr population is sufficiently large to maintain a fully developed 
’ ethnic awareness and a community of cultural and social interests that 
rsmay be described as Negro and' it is in Brazil that Negro cultural 
achievements have developed- most fully. At the same time, Brazilian 
Negroes have been coihpletely integrated into the political and cultural 
life of the nation. 
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The culture of Latin America today has in numerous ways felt the 
hand of the African slave and his emancipated descendants. Negroes 
have helped to shape the political life, the religious and economic in- 
stitutions, music, the dance, fine arts, and the social customs of the 
nations to which they were brought forcibly as slaves. The literature 
and folklore of Latin America bear the imprint of Negro themes and 
its history the record of Negro statesmen and soldiers v/ho took part 
in the universal struggle for human freedom. 



Chapter 4 

SERVANTS, SLAVES, AND 
PATRIOTS: 1619-1790 



There are two major elements in American Negro history prior to 
the end of the Civil War. One, of course, is the story of the Negro 
himself -a story that has largely been neglected by the historian of the 
American past. It is the story not only of years of toil and degradation, 
ut pf widespread resistance to and rejection of servitude. It tells of 
t le Negro s impact upon the life and culture of the wider community 
a community which, by and large, had respect for his labor but hostili^’ 
for his person and spirit. In one sense, it is a tale of acculturation, of 
adapting to the ways of a new civilization while helping to create it of 
participating m a complex social process which alfected every immigrant 
in the New World. It is the story of enslaved Negroes in a free sodety, 
o ree Negroes in an unfree world, and of their striving for a share 
of the great American dream. These are basic themes in Negro histoiw 
and they are as much a part of the American story as well. 



ohTrnVJ^?!!^ major element in Negro history before 1865 has often 
obscured the first, but it is there nevertheless. It is the story of 

tell It well. Briefly, ,t begins with the arrival of the Negro during the 
second decade of the seventeenth century. Almost all Negroes^ and 
^ny Europeans were involuntarily brought here to augment L inade- 
q ate supply of labor in the colonies. Negro servitude, unlike that of 
e u^'opean, came to be associated with the institution of chattel 

dispersed, the Negro population of the colonies 
g dually concentrated in those areas of the South where larger farms 
or plantations existed and where such “cash” crops as tobacco, rice 

creased sllT"’^ in the colonies in- 

creased slowly during the seventeenth centuiy but rose sharply during 

e eig tcenth, partly due to the successful efforts of slave traders iii 

New EngUud and Old but largely as the result of the increased demand 

and f'T if b'-onght about by agricultural expansion. During 

and following the American Revolution, democratic sentiment and 

nomic consideraoons combined to produce considerable antipathy 

reward slavery and gradual emancipation occurred in most of the 

Northern states. The invention of the cotton gin i„ 179^ the Lpld 
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growth of the textile industry in New England and Great Britain, and 
the expansion of cotton cultivation throughout the states of the South 
and Southwest fixed Negro slavery upon the economy of a rapidly 
developing nation. By 1830, the institution of slavery was sufficiently 
entrenched to be considered generally as part of the Southern, if not 
the American, way of life. During the thirty years that followed, 
it became enmeshed in a broader sectional conflict that was to end in 
national catastrophe but also in renewed hope for the American dream 
of freedom. 

From Servant to Slave 

Although the history of the Negro in English America properly begins 
in Jamestown, Virginia in 1619, the history of slavery does not. The 
first Negroes to arrive in the thirteen colonies were neither designated 
nor thought of as “slaves” in the sense that word was to assume through- 
out much of our later history. They may best be described as bound 
servants, the only distinction separating them from the larger number 
of unfree white workers during these early years being that of color. 
The shortage of labor in the colonies was an acute problem from the 
very beginning and, during the seventeenth century, it was met largely 
by a system of indentures. Under this plan, workers were contracted to 
serve a master for a designated period of years, after which they were 
to be released from any further obligation of bondage. Accordingly, 
some of the first Negroes to arrive in Virginia were assigned land upon 
the expiration of their term of service, while others enjoyed whatever 
liberties and rights were then available to those of the free laboring 
class. 

How, then, was indentured service transformed , into chattel slavery? 
Slavery in the colonies seems to have emerged from traditional Englik 
institutions adjusted to American conditions. As was seen earlier, 
servitude in Europe throughout the Middle Ages and thereafter took 
the form of serfdom, an inherited condition under which the r»easant, 
limited in the right to own property or enter into contracts, could be 
bought and sold with the land he worked. While serfdom was declining 
in England by the time the American colonies were established, it and 
other involuntary forms of bondage - including those for debt, crime, 
and illegitimacy of birth — were known and practiced. Servitude could 
also be entered voluntarily, usually for a fixed period of years, occas- 
ionally for life, and often without definite statement of term. Persons 
unable to pay for their passage to America could thus barter their labor 
for transportation. In England and in English America, indentured ser- 
vants could he sold for profit, given in payment for debt, and otherwise 
transferred like movable goods or chattel. Expiration of a term of 
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service otten had little meaning. For many servants, it marked the end 
of one period of servitude and the beginning of another. Mastars had 
extensive disciplinary powers and these were enforced by physical 
chastisement or by extension of the term of service. Servants were 
whipped rather than fined since they had no property. 

The word “slavery” was used at times but it had no meaning in 
English and early colonial law. It was a popular term of derogation 
used to describe lower forms of labor and in the colonies before 1660 it 
was applied to Indians, Negroes, Irishmen, and Englishmen alike. 

Beginning in the 1640’s, Negroes ceased to be servants and became 
slaves. Within a few decades they were to be thought of as comrriodities, 
as objects rather than men, the chattel property of their masters. The 
strangeness of their African languages and customs caused European 
colonists to become aware of the differences between themselves and 
the Africans and this contributed to the transformation; but more 
practical considerations also entered into it. White indentures, generally 
preferred by the planters, were short in supply and had to be replaced 
by others after their terms had ended. In order to encourage more 
white servants to come to the colonies, legislation was adopted to 
improve their working conditions and it became easier for them to 
enter the life of a freeman and landowner. The Negroes’ coming was 
involuntary, however, and improved working conditions for them 
would not affect the flow of African workers into the colonies. If 
anything, perpetual service seemed more economical to the planters 
and it was increasingly practiced after 1640. There were further ad- 
vantages in perpetual Negro servitude; Negro runaways could be 
detected easily because of their color and could be punished severely 
because they were not Christians. Escape through baptism ended with 
the passage of laws declaring that conversion alone did not end servitude. 
Color thus became the token of slave status and, to complete the Negro’s 
separation from the European, local traditions and stringent slave codes 
were adopted which, in effect, detracted from his qualities as a human 
being and established his inferiority in the eyes, of the white community. 

The Slave Trade During the Colonial Period 

During the eighteenth century, Negro slavery and the slave trade 
became prominent institutions of American life. While slavery flourished 
in the Southern colonies, large numbers of slaves were held in the 
Middle and New England colonies as well. Although the employment 
of Negroes became more characteristic of southern rather than northern 
agriculture, the slave trade in the Middle and New England colonies 
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more than compensated for the relative decline in the profitable use 
of slave labor. Throughout the century, New England traders were 
active in the slave trade and Newport, Rhode Island, became a principal 
port of entry. The voyage from New England to the West Indies for 
rum, then the crossing to West Africa where rum was exchanged for 
.slaves, ended with the infamous “Middle Passage” back to the New 
World again and it became one of the major patterns of the “Triangular 
Trade.” In fact, when southern colonial legislatures, reflecting the 
planters’ fears of miscegination and slave insurrections, laid duties on 
imported slaves, slave traders in both New England and the mother 
country induced the British government to prohibit such taxes. Royal 
•instructions in 1731 forbade governors to consent to such . legislation; 
and when South Carolina prohibited • the slave trade entirely , in 1760, 
the act was disallo\Yed by the King in Council. 

Due largely to these commercial interests, slave importations' mounted 
sharply after 1690. Virginia had 12,000 Negroes by 1708 when it was 
importing approximately 1,000 Negroes . annually. There were 23,000 
Negroes in. Virginia .by 1715,. 42,000 by 1743, 120,000 -by 1756, and 
260,000 by. 17,82. Slave , importations throughout the colonies increased 
from an annual average of 2,500 during the years between 1715 and 
1750 to 7,500 on the eye of the American Revolution. 

Plots and Insurrections in Colonial Times . 

Even during the colonial period the Negro did not submit passively 
to his status. The emergence of perpetual slavery, accompanied by the 
the enactment and enforcement of stringent slave codes, increased the 
incidence of rebelliousness, arid rebelliousness, in turn, brought even 
harsher legal reprisals against the Negro. Between 1663 and 1687, several 
“conspiracies” and plqts were uncovered am.ong- the daves of Virginia. 
In 1687, a plot was revealed in the Northern Neck in which the slaves, 
during a mass funeral, had planned 'to kill all the whites in the vicinity 
in- a desperate bid for freedom.tln 1720, several sjaves were burned 
.alive and still others banished because of implication in a. revolt near 
Charleston, South, Carolina. Anothet serious outbreak occurred ten years 
later in. the same area. In 1739, three Negro uprisings broke out in 
South Carolina. The most serious of these was the so-called Cato Con- 
spiracy which occurred at Stono, about twenty miles west pf Charles- 
ton. Here the slaves killed tvi^o guards in a warehouse, secured arms 
and ammunition, ’ and procee'ded to fescape toward Florida, then a 
Spanish territory and already a haven for runaways. After several en- 
■ counters with their pursuers, -all but tfen '’daves were ' captured ‘ or 
killed. About thirty whites 'and. forty-four' Nf(^roes ' lost thbir lives. 



The uncovering of still another plot in Charleston in 1740 resulted in 
the hanging of fifty Negroes. 

Such events were not confined to the southern colonies. Slaves had 
always been in high demand in New Netherland and were employed 
on the farms in the Hudson River Valley. Both slavery and the slave 
trade became increasingly important after the English seized the colony 
in 1664. In 1723, the census listed 6,171 slaves in the colony of New 
York and by 1771, the Negro population had increased to 19,883 in 
a total population of 168,007. Here, too, a harsh slave code caused con- 
siderable trouble. Minor incidents in New York City in 1696 and 1708 
were followed by a, fully organized insurrection in the spring of 1712 
when twenty-three armed slaves met in an orchard near the center 
of the town. At the appointed time, a building was burned, and in the 
rioting that followed several whites were shot. The militia was called 
out to find the Negroes who had gone into hiding and sentries were 
posted to prevent any escape from Manhattan. When the Negroes were 
captured, six committed suicide. Twenty-one were executed; some, 
including a woman, were hanged; some were burned; one was suspended 
in chains alive without food or drink until he was dead; one was broken 
on the wheel, his head and quarters being placed at the Queen’s disposal. 

Hysteria resulting from the fear of a slave revolt plunged the city 
of New York into a veritable orgy of Negro persecutions in 1741 
and the worst outbreak of violence that was to occur anywhere during 
the colonial period swiftly followed. Beginning with a burglary, a 
series of fires broke out and a wave of panic seized the city as rumors 
spread that Negroes and poor whites had conspired to seize control. 
Despite insufficient evidence, 154 Negroes and 25 whites were prosecuted. 
Of the 101 Negroes convicted, eighteen were hanged, thirteen burned 
alive, and seventy banished. Four white people, two of whom were 
women, were also hanged. Executions were scheduled at the rate of two 
per week, and they kept the citizens in a prolonged state of great excite- 
ment until sheer exhaustion set in. An increasing supply of white 
labor ultimately reduced both the necessity and fear of Negroes and, 
by the time of the Revolution, New Yorkers had begun to recognize 
the moral and economic undesirability of slavery. 



The Revolutionary Era 

The year 1763, which marked the end of the French and Indian \Var, 
is a turning point in American colonial history. To meet the high 
costs of that conflict as well as the administration of the colonies, the 
British instituted a new, and in the eyes of the colonists, a harsher 
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colonial policy. The result was increased colonial concern for economic 
and political rights which ultimately brought separation from and 
war against the mother country. The year 1763 is also a turning point in 
Negro history since it inaugurated an era during which antislavery senti- 
ment was for the first time widely expressed. There was a relationship 
between these developments, one which many of the colonists them- 
selves perceived, for they could hardly assert that their own rights 
were being violated when as slaveholders they were denying similar 
rights to others. As will be seen, the problem of slavery was to be linked 
to the fight against England, and the mother country and its policies 
were to be held responsible for the fastening of slavery upon colonial 
life. 

There was, to be sure, some antislavery sentiment prior to the Revo- 
lutionary era but it was not widespread. It may be traced back to 1688 
when Francis Pastorius and the German Friends at Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania declared that slavery was contrary to Christian principles. It 
appeared again when the Yearly Meeting in 1696 warned members 
against importing slaves and in 1755 when it ruled that all Friends who 
should thereafter import slaves would be excluded from the denomina- 
tion. John Woolman, the New Jersey Quaker, Anthony Benezet, the 
Philadelphia Huguenot, Benjamin Franklin and Benjamin Rush, the 
famed physician, were all participating in antislavery activities during 
the period of the French and Indian War. 

The spread of revolutionary ideas after 1763, particularly those related 
to “natural rights” philosophy, made antislavery a public issue. In his 
Rights of the British Colonies, published in 1764, James Otis included an 
eloquent statement of the Negro’s inalienable right to freedom. The 
martyrdom of Crispus Attucks, a runaway slave, in the Boston Massacre 
of 1770 symbolizes the connection between British policy and slavery. 
As a forty -seven year old seaman with over twenty years of experience 
on the merchant ships plying out of Boston harbor, Attucks knew well 
the restrictions which England’s new navigation acts imposed. His death, 
the first in the struggle against England, seemed to underscore the con- 
nection between mercantilist policies and Negro slavery. 

As revolutionary fervor mounted, the antislavery movement gained 
even further support. In 1773, the Reverend Isaac Skillman went so 
far as to assert that in conformity with natural law, slaves should rebel 
against their masters. The next year, Thomas Jefferson, in A Summary 
View of the Rights of British Ainerica, described abolition as the great 
object of desire in the colonies and accused Britain of consistently block- 
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ing all efforts to end the slave trade. In the fall of 1774, the Continental 
Congress passed an agreement not to import any slaves after December 
1, 1775. In 1775, the first an'tislavery society was organized by the 
Ouahers. And in 1776, in a draft of the Declaration of Independence 
submitted to Congress,' Jefferson .included, in John Adams’ words, a 
“vehement phillipic agajnst Negro slavery,” His charges again.st the 
king were harsh and uncompromising: 

He has waged cruel war against hunian nature itself, violating 
its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the persons of a 
distant people who never offended, him, captivating and carry- 
ing them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur miser- 
able death in their transportation thither. This piratical \yarfare, 
the ojppfobrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian 
king of Great Britain. Determined to keep open a market where 
MEN should be bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative 
for suppressing- every legislative attempt to prohibit or to re- 
strain this execrable commerce; and that this assemblage of hor- 
rors might want no fact, of distinguished die, he is now exciting 
these very people to rise in arms among us, and to purchase 
that liberty of which he deprived them, by murdering the peo- 
ple upon whom he also obtrudeld them; thus paying 'off former 
. crimes committed against the liberties of one people, with crimes 
which he urges them to commit against the lives of another. 

These charges were not accepted by the Congress, however, and 
they were stricken from the final text of the Declaration. Some Congress- 
men doubtless were aware that they failed to consider the activities of 
colonial merchants in the slave trade. Others who favored slavery 
realized that the inclusion of these charges would end any justification 
for the institution once the ties with England were completely cot. 
The elimination of the. antislavery passage has been- regarded by some 
observers as an affirmation of • the colonial view that independence, 
freedom, and equality did - not apply to those, of African descent. 

During and following the Revolutionary War antislavery and manu- 
mission activities continued. Several state legislatures abolished the 
slave trade and manumission acts were enacted in Pennsylvania in 
1780, in Connecticut and Rhode Island in 1784, in New York in - 1785,. 
and in New Jersey in 1786. By a judicial decision in 1783, the Mass- 
achusetts Constitution of 1780, which held that “ail men are born free 
and equal,” was construed as having abolished slavery! And in' 1787, 
slavery was abolished in the Northwest Territory by the famous Ordin- 
ance of that year. ' . ' 
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Negroes and the War for Independence 

Throughout the colonial period, Negroes, free and slave, were excluded 
froni militia service since it was feared that military training would 
inevitably lead to slave insurrections. Despite such restrictions, Negroes'' 
are known to have participated in the French and Indian War and, 
like the white colonists, they gained considerable experience from this 
conflict in the way of preparation for that to come. 

In May, 1775, one month after the battles of Lexington and Concord, 
the Massachusetts Committee on Safety decided that only freemen 
should be used in future hostilities since the employment of slaves would 
be “inconsistent with the principles that are to be supported.” Never- 
theless, slaves and free Negroes participated in many of the battles of 
the war. Slaves were frequently manumitted to serve in the army and 
they were integrated into white companies. Many Negro soldiers per- 
formed services for which they were officially commended. Among 
these were Peter Salem, a hero of the Battle of Bunker Hill who won 
the admiration of his comrades for shooting the British Alajor Pitcairn, 
and Salem Poor, who was praised as “a brave and gallant soldier” in 
that battle in an official commendation presented to the Massachusetts 
legislature. 

Despite the Negroes’ records in these early battles, an over-all policy 
of excluding all Negroes from enlistment was adopted by George 
Washington and his aides once their command of the Continental 
army was established in July, 1775. This policy was modified, how- 
ever, after the British offered freedom to all Negroes who joined 
His Majesty’s forces. In January, 1776, Congress approved Washington’s 
plan to permit free Negroes to enlist and to continue the exclusion of 
slaves. Meanwhile, as a result of British policy, hundreds of slaves were in- 
duced to join the British army while other thousands simply ran away; 
still others were carried away by British troops who used their labor in 
constructing fortifications and in performing other non-combat services. 
Another reaction to British policy was the liberalization of Negro 
enlistment in the several state militias. Before the war had ended, most 
state legislatures and even the Continental Congress were enlisting slaves 
and promising them freedom at the end of their service. Of the 300,000 
soldiers who served in the war, approximately 5,000 were Negroes. The 
majority of these were from the North and they served in every phase 
of the war and under every possible condition. Some were volunteers; 
some were drafted while still others were substitutes for white draftees! 
Several separate Negro fighting groups were formed and at least one 
of these was commanded by a Negro officer. The vast majority of 
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Negroes serving in the nrmy and navy generally did so in integrated 
units and were highly regarded by friend and foe alike. 

Toward Spiritual Freedom: Early Cultural Developments 

Other Negroes besides Peter Salem and Salem Poor made distinctive 
contributions during the colonial and Revolutionary periods and in 
areas other than the military. The first widely read Negro writer in 
America, Jupiter Hammon, was a slave on Long Island, Strongly in- 
fluenced by the Wesleyan revival that had occurred in England and 
America during his youth as well as the writings of Charles Wesley 
and William Cowper, Hammon published “An Evening Thought: 
Salvation by Christ, with Penetential Cries” in 1761, A twenty-one stanza 
poem, “To Miss Phillis Wheatley,” , was published in 1778 and other 
writings of his appeared in print during the next two decades. His 
most remarkable work, “An Address to the Negroes of New York,” 
was published in 1787, In it, he indicated a personal contentment with 
his lot, “For my own part,” he wrote, “I do not wish to be free; for 
many of us who arc grown up slaves, and have always had masters 
to take care of us, should My know how to take care of them- 
selves and it may be for om own comfort to remain as we are,” 
Sensing some of the difficulties that were to confront many newly 
emancipated Negroes seventy-eight years later, Hammon, nevertheless, 
believed that slavery was an evil system and urged the manumission of 
young Negroes, One year before his death, the State of New York 
enacted legislation providing for the gradual emancipation of slaves — 
the earlier act of 1785 permitted manumission by the master and self- 
purchase by the slave — and Hammon, who had failed to raise sufficient 
funds to purchase his own freedom, could rejoice in the eventual 
freedom of others, 

Custavus Vassa’s reputation rests upon an autobiography which was 
frequently printed and read in England and America and which pro- 
vides us with the fullest account we have of an eighteenth century 
Negro, Born in Benin in 1745, he was kidnapped by slavers when he 
was eleven year,': old, taken to America and placed in service on a 
Virginia plantation. He subsequently had the good fortune to become 
the property of a Philadelphia merchant who took him on voyages to 
the West Indies and helped him to purchase his freedom. He ultimately 
made his home in England, became active in the British antislavery 
movement and in 1790 presented to Parliament a per' Mon to abolish 
the slave trade. His two-volume autobiography, The Interesting Nar- 
rative of the Life of Oloudah Equimo, or Gustavus Vassa^ was first 
published in 1789; it was an immediate success and within five years 
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eight editions had been issued. Vassa’s resentment of slavery was pro- 
nounced and he condemned Christians for their acceptance of the 
institution. “O, ye nominal Christians!” he wrote, “Might not an African 
ask you — Learned you this from your God, who says unto you. 
Do unto all men as you would men should do unto you? Is it not 
enough that we are torn from our country and friends, to toil for 
your luxury and lust of gain? Must every tender feeling be likewise 
sacrified to your avarice?” 

Phillis Wheatley, regarded by many as the most gifted Negro literary 
figure in colonial America, was born in Africa about 1753 and was 
brought to Boston when still a little girl. She received kindly treat- 
ment and an opportunity to cultivate her mind and rapidly learned 
to read the Bible as well as books on history, astronomy, geography, 
and the Latin classics. Her first poem, “On the Death of Reverend 
George Whitefield,” appeared in 1770. In 1773, she was manumitted 
and sent to England for her health. Her first book, Poeins on Various 
Subjects, Religious and Moral, was published shortly thereafter. After 
her return to America she composed “His Excellency George Wash- 
ington” (for which the general commended her), “Liberty and Peace,” 
and many other poems. A lyric poet, Phillis Wheatley did not concern 
herself with Negro themes; in this respect her work anticipated that 
of later Negro writers who searched for independence through the 
method of escape. Her fame continued long after, her death in 1784 
and she became one of the best known poets of New England. 

Benjamin Banneker, a freeborn Negro, may well have been the 
most accomplished and versatile person of his race during the Revolu- 
tionary and early Federal periods. Born in 1731 in Maryland, he 
attended a private school open to whites and Negroes near Baltimore 
and developed a great interest in science and mathematics. Aided by 
George Ellicott, a Quaker, Banneker soon became sufficiently proficient 
in astronomy and mathematics to predict a solar eclipse and to begin 
in 1791 the publication of a series of almanacs, a task which he con- 
tinued until 1802. James McHenry, later Secretary of War in the 
cabinet of John Adams, introduced him to a number of prominent 
officials in the national government. Upon receipt of a copy of the 
first almanac, Thomas Jefferson wrote to Banneker that he considered 
it “a document to which your whole race had a right for its justifica- 
tions against the doubts which had been entertained of them”— doubts 
which Jefferson himself had had — and the first Secretary of State 
promptly sent the almanac to Condorcet, then secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris. ■ Banneker’s most distinguished honor was his 
appointment to serve with the commission to define the boundaries 
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and lay out the streets of the District of Columbia. Nominated for 
this post by Jefferson and appointed by President Washington, Banneker 
worked with Major Pierre L’Enfant and gained fame as a surveyor as 
well as an astronomer. The outbreak of war in Europe in 1793 and 
its threat to the new American , republic caused Banneker to devote 
considerable attention in his almanacs to the establishment of interna- 
tional peace. Noting that a Secretary of War sat in the cabinet, Banneker 
urged the appointment of a Secretary of Peace who, among his other 
duties, would control all the schools in the United States and through 
a program of education foster the ideals of peace. He also proposed that 
all military drills, uniforms, and titles be eliminated and that each family 
be given a Bible at public expense. Concerned as he was for the welfare 
of the American people, Banneker’s sentiments regarding war and peace 
indicate his sensitivity to an enduring problem of mankind. 

There were, of course, other prominent Negroes during these early 
years of our history. There was Onesimus, a slave owned by Cotton 
Mather, who encouraged inoculation for smallpox by describing its 
successful use in Africa. There was Lucy Terry of Deerfield, Massa- 
chusetts, a slave whose poetry was published as early as 1746. John 
Derham, the first Negro physician in America, was a slave assistant to 
a succession of physician-owners. His last master, a New Orleans doctor, 
offered him his freedom on liberal terms and helped him set up a 
practice of his own. And there was Paul Cuffe, a Massachusetts merchant, 
who by 1806 had acquired substantial property in ships, houses, and 
land and who later became interested in various colonization projects 
for manumitted Negroes. Their individual achievements, as well as those 
of Jupiter Hammon, Phillis Wheatley, Gustavus Vassa, and Benjamin 
Banneker, illustrate ways in which Negroes tried to secure a measure 
of spiritual independence and move toward intellectual and economic 
self-sufficiency. They had to overcome the degraded position of their 
race. Equally important, some were fortunate enough to live where 
the help of others was available, where slave customs were mild and 
where the climate of public opinion was less restrained by distinctions 
of color. Here is a pattern that is duplicated throughout much of 
American history prior to 1865. 

The Constitution and Slavery 

We . have already seen how antislavery sentiment and manumission ac- 
tivities increased during the Revolutionary period and the four years 
following victory in 1783. Despite the efforts of some of the Founding 
Fathers to end slavery during the so-called Critical Period, the more 
conservative among them, fearing social disorder, political instability, 
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and economic chaos, began to exercise greater power in political affairs. 
When the delegates to the Constitutional ’ Convention assembled in 
Philadelphia in 1787, there were few antislavery spokesmen among 
them. Indeed, the Constitution that w’as finally adopted is credited by 
some historians with effectively checking the first .phase , of the anti- 
slavery movement. Although the word “slavery” does not appear in 
the original Constitution, the interests of those who owned . slaves 
were carefully safeguarded by the extension of the slave trade for 
twenty years and by the provision for the return of runaway slaves 
who escaped to other states. The three-fifths compromise, by which five 
slaves were to be counted as three persons for purposes of taxation and 
representation, was perhaps satisfactory to no one. but its adoption 
clearly indicates the strength of . the proslavery interests at the Con- 
vention, 

The Constitution, marking the end of an era of promise for the 
Negro, insured his continued enslavement. As John Hope’ Franklin 
has observed, “America’s freedom was the means of giving slavery 
itself a longer life than it was to have in the British Empire,” 












Chapter 5 

THE HOUSE DIVIDES: 1790-1861 

Major historical developments that contributed to the nation’s growth 
and prosperity from 1790 to 1861 may well have done so at consider- 
able cost to the slave. The Constitution which established an effective 
federal system and safeguarded property rights left slavery to the care 
of the states and affirmed the property rights of slaveholders. The 
cotton gin, a device designed to save labor, placed an added premium 
on slave labor, '^he prosperity of the textile manufacturer and his 
workers, the planter and his creditors, and the shipowner and his 
crews came to depend in large measure upon the continued enslave- 
ment of the Negro. The Westward Movement peopled a vast continent 
and adapted the European heritage to the American frontier but it 
also carried cotton cultivation and slavery westward and made the 
extension of slavery into the territories a major political issue. The 
phenomenal population growth which Americans properly regarded as 
evidence of their nation’s abundant resources and opportunities also 
included a substantial increase in the slave population; from 1790 to 
1860 the number of slaves grew from nearly 700,000 to 4,000,000. 

Even the growth of democratic institutions — the extension of the 
suffrage, the development of political parties, the movement toward 
free public education, the increasing concern for the rights of women, 
the sick, the insane, and the criminal — brought the slave’s lot into 
sharper relief and widened the gulf between whites and Negroes. 
While the humanitarian impulse in American life was ultimately to 
come to grips with the issue of slavery and cause more people to 
recognize that evil and morally indefensible institution for what it was, 
it intensified the slaveholder’s convictions that his “peculiar institution” 
was essential to his well-being and that he should resort to violent 
measures if these were necessary to repress slave rebelliousness. The 
slave remained enslaved even after the “irrepressible conflict” was i 
transformed into actual war and, when the Emancipation Proclamation 
finally was signed, slaves in states which had not seceded continued to 
be slaves. “We are truly to be pitied,” Thomas Jefferson wrote after 
the disastrous slave revolt of 1801 and his words could have been 
spoken by any American, Negro or white, before the Civil War. , ^ 



The Cotton KingdoiM Emerges 

Historians use the term “Cotton Kingdom” to describe the area of 
cotmn cultivation that stretched a thousand miles from South Carolina 
to Texas before the Civil War. From south to north the region extended 
^me 200 miles in Carolina to over 600 miles in the Mississippi Valiev. 
This was originally a heavily wooded area and its numerous rivers 
provided easy transportation for bulky crops. It was also an area with a 
engtny growing season which permitted two or even three vegetable 
crops a year and which was particularly suited to the growth of short- 
staple cotton. The pattern of its population growth parallels the ad- 
mission of the southern tier of states into the Union: Louisiana in 1812 
Mississippi m 1817, Alabama in 1819, and Texas in 1845. By the late 

1850’s the cotton economy and its labor system had achieved their 
maximum growth. 

The origii^ of the Cotton Kingdom lie partly in the Westward 
Movement. The purchase of Louisiana in 1803 provided new oppor- 
unities for southern planters to acquire fertile land in exchange for the 

est Destiny -the pre-ordained expansion of the United States across 
‘wT'’"'"'“i,“"i“‘’ Southerners seeking to enlarge their 

“empfreTorSrty!” Northerners who saw the West as a great 

Manifest Destiny and the Cotton Kingdom, both born before the 
egmning of the War of 1812, drew nourishment from that conflict 
While the inyressment of American sailors and the violation of neutral 

Of new lands and the westward expansion of slavery were early per- 

Waf^ many Negroes wiK. were to serve with distinction in 
the War of 1812 -with Captain Oliver H. Perry on the Great Lakes 
and particularly with Geueral Audrew Jacksou in New Orleans- were 

them To*^ whiir xf of sysmm that enslaved 

uT, , > "^Sile both free Negroes and runaways were to move into 

slaves'in th?u dT*’ »PPtoximately 600,000 of the 2,000,000 

laves in the United States were to be found in the newer slaveholdine 

Civil War the newer states of the Cotton Kingdom, with 1 998 000 

While Virginia was still ahead in number of slaves in a sinule Xe 
Alabama and Mississippi were rapidly gaining ground. ® 
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Thk Slave Trade Continues • 

The movement west\yarcl into the Cotton Kingdom brought -with it 
. an increasing demand for slave labor, and the rising value of slave 
property made slave trading and slave breeding important domestic 
industries. With the official closing of the African trade in 1808 the 
domestic trade became more profitable, and more and more slaves were 
being advertised, auctioned, and carried into interstate commerce. Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk, and Charleston were the prin- 
cipal centers of the trade in the older states while Montgomery, Alem- 
phis, and New Orleans became important markets in the newer areas. 
Washington was the most notorious slave market until 1850 when the 
Compromise of that year brought an end to the industry in the nation’s 
capital. 

The systematic breeding of slaves appears to have been widely prac- 
ticed and openly admitted by a number of prominent slaveholders. 
Virginia was known throughout the South, if not the nation, as a 
“Negro raising state.” Thomas R. Dew reported in 1832 that Virginia 
exported 6,000 slaves per year as a result of breeding. Breeding prac- 

• titioners were generally more highly regarded in the community than 
slave traders; their enterprise seemed to offer the economically depressed 
older states of the South a more acceptable way out of their decline. 

Closely connected to slave trading and slave- breeding was the practice 
of hiring , slave labor. Some -planters and farmers found it more economical 
to hire rather than own slaves, particularly when the conditions of 
their .agriculture did not require a permanent slave force or when 
hands were short during the harvest season. Slaves were hired by the 
day, month, or year, and Hiring Day, often January 1, became a 
‘customary observance of the New. Year season in many areas. 

Although the importation of .slaves was prohibited after 1807 by 
federal legislation, such laws were weak and they were seldom enforced 
effectively. American shipowners conducted an extensive trade between 
Af»-ica and flic United State.s during the years that followed the official 
closing of the trade. Despite pres.sures of international diplomacy and 
world opinion, and even despite the appeals of such Presidents as Van 

• Burch, ah'd’ Tyler,^ the ^’illicit trade continued. The opposition of those 
engaged in tli6 domestic slave trading business did not prevent southern 

• (Commercial conventions by the 1850’s from, adopting resolutions calling 
for the removal of all l estrictions on importations. According to Stephen 
A. Douglas, more- slaves were brought into the United States in 1859 

- than in any year prior to 1808. One estimate' ‘of the slaves imported into 
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the United States illegally during the years from 1808 to 1860 places 
the total at 250,000. 

Slave Life 

Recent research has produced a number of important revisions in the 
history of slave ownership and plantation life. For- one thing, fully 
three-fourths of the 8,000,000 whites in the South by 1860 had neither 
slaves nor an immediate interest in slavery as an economic institution. 
Of the 384,900 slave owners, approximately 338,000, or 88 per cent, had 
fewer than twenty slaves, while more than 200,000 of these had five 
slaves or less. Large planters had an influence far out of proportion to 
their number, probably because most of the stable crops were produced 
on plantations rather than farms — plantations which depended ex- 
clusively upon slave labor. In addition, non-slaveholding whites often 
aspired to the status of the planter and his class, adopting their customs 
and giving them support in their defense of slavery. 

Most accounts of slave life are based upon observations made of the 
larger plantations. Since the plantation owner was in almost every sense 
a busines.sman as well as a farmer, he kept detailed records, and these 
have been widely used to compose a picture of .slave life. The smaller 
farmers, who owned a number of the slaves, generally kept no such care- 
ful accounts, and records that survived have only recently been .studied. 
Historians today tend to discount the glamour and comforts of Southern 
agrarian life and the paternalistic, easy-going ways of ma.stcrs and their 
kinfolk. While Scarlett O’Hara’s “Tara” may have had its real-life 
counterpart, even the Monticello .of Thomas Jefferson was atypical 
with its gentle master, its loyal and devoted slaves, and its occasional 
manumissions. 

The .slave, after all, represented a considerable investment. By 1860, 
prime field hands were selling for as much as $1,800 in New Orleans,’ 
a substantial sum when converted into the dollar of today. As a major 
capital inve.stment the slave had to produce and planter and farmer 
saw to it that he did. His work was primarily agricultural. While 400,000 
slaves lived in towns and cities in 1850, approximately 2,800,000 slaves 
worked on farms and plantations. Of these, 1,800,000 were to be found 
on cotton plantations, while the remainder were engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, rice, 'and sugar cane. 

The larger plantations had two distinct groups of workers the 

house servants and the field hands. On the farms where the bulk of 
the slaves were kept, the division was often indistinct, most slaves being 
used in the fields. Plantation house servants cared for the house, yards, 
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and gardens; cooked tlie meals; drove and repaired the carriages; and 
performed a variety of personal services. Often among the slaves were 
a number of highly skilled artisans and mechanics — nailmakers, smiths, 
carpenters, builders, and the like, as well as others skilled in doctoring, 
infant care, and in educating the younger children. Some were renowned 
for their skills; Jefferson’s cook had learned his trade while with his 
master in Paris and Philadelphia, and before Jefferson would manumit 
him, he insisted that he teach another slave his art. The field slaves gen- 
erally worked under the supervision of their owner or an overseer, 
and it was the latter who was most often accused, and usually justly so, 
of being negligent, careless, and brutal. 

By and large, slaves could expect only the bare necessities of life. 
Their housing was particularly poor, consisting of rude, Windowless 
cabins often without flooring. Their food consisted of meal, poor grades 
of meat, and some fish, the latter more often than not the result of 
the slave’s own efforts and ability to find a free hour. The master’s 
preoccupation with raising a “cash” crop frequently resulted in a 
scardty of plantation-grown foods and homespun. In the later days of 
the Cotton Kingdom the planter came to depend more and more on 
foodstuffs and on the North for inexpensive textiles. 
While the house servant might be given the cast-off clothing of the 
master and his family, the average slave wore the most inexpensive ffar- 
ments that could be obtained. ° 

Except for the summer “lay-by,” Christmas, and family occasions, 
the slave had little leisure. He worked from dawn to. dusk and used the 
few hours available to him in the evening for working a small garden 
or for hunting or fishing. This was an age when both free and slave 
worked long hours, but the slave could never enjoy the fruits of his 
labor, the comfort of a family life free from the threat of sale and 
dispersal the prospects of a “golden age” or even the memories of a 
happy childhood; elderly slaves could tend the children, and, while 
the very young slave child would romp with the children of the master, 
slaves of eight, nine, or ten years of age were considered old enough 
to assist the artisans or work in the fields. Even as a child, the slave 
knew his status well. 



The Slave Codes 

The image of a docile, submissive, and consent slave force is a difficult 
one to substantiate. Slaves were often described in such terms by the 
masters themselves, but it should be remembered that, once the shve- 
holder was on the defensive, he had to justify his system by showing 
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that concord and harmony reigned throughout his kihgdom. His slave 
codes contradict his claims. Judging by their severity - both in writing 
and enfoix-ement - one may well conclude that the slaveholder lived in 
constant fear of uprisings and rebellions, that the Cotton Kingdom was 
precursor to the modern totalitarian state, and that a kind of civil war 
was forever imminent. The slave codes covered every aspect of the 
s a.ve s life. Although they varied from state to state, their provisions 
were quite similar. They were based upon the assumption - founded 
in law -that slaves were property rather than persons. The codes, more- 
over, were laws to protect the ownership of property rather than the 
piopcrty Itself; m a sense, they were designed to protect the owner 
frov; his property and from any dangers that might arise from the 
presence of large numbers of slaves. They subordinated the slave to 
the authority of the master, making the slave in every respect dependent 
upon the master’s judgment or whim. The slave had to obtain written 
permission to leave the plantation. He could not make a contract or 
hire himself out to other men. He had no standing in court and could 
neither sue nor be sued. He could not strike white people, even in 
ii.s own defense, and he could not testify against them. He could not 
assemble with other slaves unless a white person was present, nor 
receive, possess, or pass on any literature calculated to incite insurrections 
In Mississippi he could not blow a horn or beat a drum. 

Slaves who violated the codes could be tried in the regular courts 
oi in some states, by special tribunals. Petty offenses were punished by 
w iipping, more serious ones by branding, imprisonment or death. Con- 
spiracy to rebel was a capital offense in all slaveholding states. There 
was considerable reluctance to deprive masters of their slaves’ .services 
by prolonged imprisonment or e.xecution, and proceedings were care- 
fu ly conducted. However, due process of law and justice were invari- 
aiy absent from such trials; slaves were often punished for crimes 
they did not commit or for conspiracies about which they knew nothing. 

1 atrols were organized to enforce the slave codes and free white men 
were assigned to police areas or “beats” for periods ranging from one 
to si.x months. During periods of emergency created by actual or 
thicatened insurrection, these patrols were superseded by special vigil- 
ance committees which threw all caution and prudence to the wind. ^ 

Thil Slavic 

Rlhels 

Slaveiy and slave rebellion have been inseparable companions throughout 
- ( ly, and American history offers no exception. The Negro slave 
rebelled and he did .so on countless occasions and in numerous ways, 
borne of his techniques he carefully and , deliberately hid from the 
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master. Over the years the slave had come to be a good judge of the 
realities of his situation; he learned to evaluate the conditions under 
which he was compelled to operate, to sense the limitations of a par- 
ticular course of action, and to disguise his resentment if this were 
necessary for his survival. He could safely sing about his longing for 
freedom, for the master saw in the spiritual an expression of sentiment 
rather than an incitement to rebellion. He could plead ignorance as an 
excuse for sabotage, for the master had loudly proclaimed his ignorance 
as an excuse for servitude. The slave learned to run away, to feign 
illness and laziness, to slow down his work in order to express his re- 
sentment; the withholding of labor became his principal weapon of 
rebellion. He would often inflict injury upon himself to escape being 
sold and to keep his family intact; and failing in this, he might attempt 
suicide — thus destroying the master’s property for his life was not his 
own. Sometimes slave mothers killed their own children to prevent 
them from growing up in slavery. By its very nature the institution of 
slavery fostered hostility between master and servant, and while such 
hostility was often covert, it could at times erupt into violence and 
bloodshed. 

Bloodshed and violence were almost always present when the slaves 
conspired to revolt, for revolts were born of utter desperation. As 
John Hope Franklin has observed, revolts “were a part of the institu- 
tion, a kind of bitterness that the whites had to take along with the 
sweetness of slavery,” They occurred throughout the period of en- 
slavement, and while many were confined to individual plantations or 
counties, at least three were of major proportions. 

The first, the so-called Gabriel Plot, occurred in Virginia in 1800 
under the leadership of Gabriel Prosser and Jack Bowler, On August 
30, -^fter months of planning, over a thousand slaves assembled six 
miles outside of Richmond and began a march on the city. However, 
two of the slaves had already informed the whites, and under orders 
f^'om Governor Monroe, more than six hundred troops and an alerted 
militia stood ready to meet the insurgents. In due course scores of slaves 
were arrested and thirty-five were executed. Gabriel Prosser was cap- 
tured almost two months later and, after he refused to talk to anyone, 
was hanged. As was usual after such events there ensued a period of 
restlessness and uneasiness jmong Negroes and whites and heightened 
tension culminated in several other plots of relatively short duration. 

The second major slave revolt, the Denmark Vesey insurrection, took 
place in Charleston, South Carolina in 1822. Vesey was a former slave 
who had purchased his freedom in 1800 and was earning a respectable 
living as a carpenter. He had carefully planned this revolt for a number 
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of years. When word of the plot leaked out, the whites began to round 
up the suspects. At least 139 Negroes were arrested, forty-seven of 
whom were condemned. Four white men were fined and imprisoned 
for encouraging Vesey in his work, 

? The Nat Turner insurrection, which occurred in 1831 in Southampton 
County, Virginia, took place at a time' when the entire South was ap- 
prehensive over possible uprisings, and it proved to be one of the most 
violent explosions of the period. Turner was a mystical, rebellious per- 
son who had once run away only to return to his master. On August 
21, after a number of revelations and postponements. Turner and his 
followers killed his master and his family. The revolt spread rapidly 
until the main group of Negroes were overpowered by state and federal 
troops. When it was over more than fifty-seven whites and one hundred 
Negroes had been killed, while thirteen slaves and three free Negroes 
were immediately hanged upon capture. Turner was captured on Octo- 
ber 30 and was executed less than two weeks later. The South was 
shaken severely by the uprising, and several state legislatures were called 
into emergency session to strengthen their slave codes and to take other 
measures to supress rebellions. They failed to accomplish this last goal, 
however, for uprisings continued to terrorize the section. 

Manumission, Colonization, and the Antislavery Crusade 

The year of the Turner Rebellion, 1831, is another turning point in 
Negro history. It marked the beginning of a new era of stringent slave 
code enforcement and of further reductions in the slave’s mobility. 
Legislation after 1831 almost ended the slave’s attendance at meetings, 
his few educational opportunities, and his chances for manumission. 
By I860 ten states had constitutional provisions curbing either statutory 
or voluntary emancipation or both. 

The colonization movement, an attempt to send manumitted Ne- 
groes out of the country, began to decline after 1831, As far back 
as 1776 JefiFerson had proposed a plan for African colonization of 
the Negro, but the movement intensified after the establishment of 
the American Colonization Society in 1817, The impulse for coloni- 
zation came chiefly from the South, Out of 143 “emancipation” societies 
in^the United States in 1826, 103 were in the South, Although the 
colonization movement may be regarded as one aspect of the human- 
itarian c'-jsade of this period, the motives of its sponsors were not 
always strictly humanitarian. Free Negroes, numbering 319,000 by 1830, 
constituted an important element of the population of southern towns 
and cities, and their presence was a constant source of embarrassment 
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to the planters. Although their liberties were always seriously curtailed 
by laws if not by tradition, the very existence of free Negroes tended 
to undermine the foundation upon which slavery was built, and many 
Southerners as well as Northerners preferred them to leave the country. 
Despite the success of the Colonization Society in settling 1,420 Negroes 
in Liberia by 1831, the motives behind the movement had become 
more recognizable, and Negro and white abolitionists turned upon the 
scheme. Although a few Negroes supported colonizatiun, the vast ma- 
jority were bitterly oppo.sed to it. Acculturation had .severed the ties 
with Africa and the Negro had come to think of himself as a man of 
the New World, 

The year 1831 saw the formation of the New England Antislavery 
Society and also the publication of the first number of The Liberato/ 
by William Lloyd Garrison, The.se two events may be regarded as 
evidence of a new direction in the antislavery crusade. As the manu- 
mission and colonization movement declined after 1831, it was being 
replaced by a more militant and outspoken effort which .sought the 
immediate emancipation of the slave and the abolition of the institution 
which had become firmly entrenched in American life. 

The story of abolitionism is that of a long and hard-fought crusade, 
and important details of its history may be found in almost all the 
textliooks. It was primarily a moral crusade, and its historical function 
was to make the issue of slavery a moral issue. Historians differ in their 
estimates of the extent to which abolitioni.sm influenced the course of 
events after 1831, but few have denied that it helped to cau.se the Civil 
War. Louis Filler, in his recent study of The Crusade Against Slavery, 
concludes that it “built up a power which raised it from a reform 
enterpri.se to a revolutionary movement which has not yet run its 

Both whites and Negroes participated in the abolitionist movement. 
1 o the names of such white abolitionists as Garrison, Benjamin Lundy, 
picodore Weld, James G. Birney, Horace Greeley, Elijah Lovejoy, 
Arthur and Lewis Tappan, John Greenleaf Whittier, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucretia Mott, and the Grimkc sisters must be added the names of 
such prominent Negroes as David Walker, Frederick Douglas.s, David 
Kuggles,^ Charles Remond, Henry Highland Garnet, William Wells 
Brown, Theodore S. Wright, Jame.s Forten, and Samuel Ringgold Ward, 
bojourner Truth, the well-known crusader, traveled through New 
England and the West, moving her audiences with her quaint speech, 
her deep, resonant voice, and her hatred of slavery, which she described 
with a mystical .sensitivity. Nor should one forget the immortal Harriet 
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Tubman, the courageous “Moses” of the Underground Railroad, who 
guided over 300 slaves to freedom and who. hired herself out as a 
domestic servant to supplement abolitionist funds given her for her 
work. 

Frederick Douglass was pre-eminent among the Negro abolitionists, 
and he served as a major spokesman for the Negro throughout much 
of the nineteenth century. JBorn in 1817,- Douglass was barely into his 
twenties when he escaped from Baltimore to New York and freedom. 
Largely self-taught, he soon began attending abolitionist meetings. After 
he delivered a moving address at a convention of the Massachusetts 
Antislavery Society in 1841, he was named a lecturing agent of that 
group. He also became a first-class writer and his autobiographical 
Narrcitive was soon a best-seller. To avoid possible reenslavement, he 
went to Europe in 1845 and remained there for two years. Upon his 
return he bought his freedom, established an abolitionist paper, con- 
tinued his lectures, and joined in’ movements to promote industrial edu- 
cation and woman suffrage. An adviser to John Brown, he fled to 
Canada and the British Isles after the raid on Harpers Ferry. During the 
Civil War, Douglass helped to raise Negro regiments and agitated for 
Negro suffrage and' civil rights. Before' his death in 1895 he served as 
secretary of the Santo Domingo Commission, marshal and recorder of 
deeds, of the District of Columbia, and United States consul general to 
Haiti. His great achievement during the pre-war period may be measured 
in terms of the abuse heaped upon him by the antiabolitionists, and by 
their inability to distinguish their contempt for him from that shown to 
his white compatriots. 

The Slaveholders’ Defense 

During the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth century. Southern 
slaveholders — provoked by political debates over the westward ex- 
tension of slavery, by slave insurrection, and by the violent abolitionist 
attacks against them — began a defense of slavery more vigorous than that 
. ever before undertaken. In the war of words that ensued, such writers 
as Edward Brown, Thomas R. Dew, George S. Sawyer, George Fitz- 
hugh, and Beverly Tucker were the principal protagonists of slavery. 
They asserted that slave labor was essential to the South’s economic 
development and prosperity and that Negro slavery enabled the v/hite 
race to develop a unique and high degree of culture. The Negro, they 
believed, was destined to occupy a subordinate social position; his en- 
slavement was sanctioned by Christianity as a means of converting him 
from heathenism. Such themes as the mildness of slave life, the benevo- 
lent paternalism of masters, and the cruel neglect of freed Negroes and 
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factory workers in the. North became popular among Southern writers, 
orators, and political spokesmen, and they were frequently interspersed 
among weightier arguments based on economics, history, sociology, and 
theology. 

Fundamental, to the. pro-slavery position was a theory of racial in- 
feriority and biological inequality - a theory that had evolved .through 
the years together with, the institution that nurtured it. It will be re- 
called that the emergence of slavery from. indenture.d servitude during 
the second half of the seventeenth century resulted in part from the 
^nviGtion that the Negro was naturally inferior to the white man. 
During the eighteenth century, slaveholders acknowledged the possibility 
that political evils might result from slavery. But few would support 
the belief that slavery constituted a moral evil and. none would brook 
political interference with the. institution from colonial legislatures or 
from Parliament. No inconsistency was seen in the slaveholders’ support 
of the pre-revolutionary doctrines of the natural rights of man and the 
rights of Englishmen;, slaves were regarded as chattel, not as men or 
Englishmen. The elimination of the antislavery section from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the insertion, into the Constitution of clauses 
safeguarding the rights of. slaveholders caused little popular consterna- . 
tion while the post-revolutionary manumission, movement and the 
abolitionist crusade of the 1830’s enlisted little popular support. When 
Southerners began to describe slavery as a “positive good” rather than . 
as a. necessary evil,” they were openly expressing a racist ' ideology 
which had' already fastened' itself upon the mind of the South, if not' 
Upon that of the nation -as a whole. 

After 1830, it became increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
penetrate the aya of conformity that surrounded the Cotton Kingdom. 
The Southern defense of the slave system quickened an exodus to the 
North and West of moderates who heretofore could raise their voice 
in protest, treat controversy as controversy, or withhold judgment It 
popularized the misconception that the Negro’s status as a Lve was 

o? f in doing so, it expiated much 

of the guilt that remained in slave ownership. 

nmes left an indelible mark upon its adherents and their progeny It 
has withstood civil war, the opprobrium of scientists, and the deLcratic . 

d intellectual revoluaons of the twentieth century. It may well be 

American histe^.'‘“”“®^“^ ” 
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The Great Debate AND THE. Civil War 

The end of the Mexican War in 1848 and the acquisition of the so-called 
Mexican Cession brought the issue of slavery in the territories to the 
forefront of national politics^ From the time of the Missouri Compromise 
in 1820 , the slavery question generally was dormant in the national 
legislature. It was revived occasionally by abolitionist petitions, “gag” 
resolutions, and applications for the admission of slave states that threat- 
ened to upset the senatorial, balance between North and .South. Follow- 
ing earlier precedent and law, the admission of Florida and Texas as 
slave states during the 1840 ’s was closely followed by the admission 
of Iowa and Wisconsin as free states. In this way the basic settlement 
of the Missouri Compromise was maintained. Sectional divisions multi- 
phed over the Mexican War and the disposition of the territory it 
added to the national domain, and these proved to be only temporarily 
halted by the Compromise of 1850 . The publication of Harriet Beecher 
Stowes Utjcle Toth's Cabin in 1852 , the increasing effectiveness of the 
Underground Railroad, and the efforts to enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850 kept the issue of slavery before the people. 

The interlude of relative calm after the Compromise of 1850 ended 
with the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854 ,. which abolished 
^ j Missouri Compromise by allowing territories 

to decide for themselves the status of slavery within their borders. The 
Kansas-Nebraska Act “puts freedom and slavery face to face and bids 
them grapple,” and the results were “Bleeding Kansas” and the forma- 
non of the Republican party to unite antislavery Whigs and Democrats. 
Controversies over the Supreme Court’s decision in the Dred Scott 
case in 1857 , John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry in 1859 and the 
election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 resulted finally in secekon and 
actual warfare commenced at Fort Sumter on April 12 , 1861 . 

Why did the North and South go to war.? The debate over this 
question has already filled many library shelves and seems destined to 
continue. Some historians stress basic differences in the economic and 
social .systems of the contending sections, differences that appeared to 
sharpen with the passage of time. Others point out that disagreements 
over the tariff, over money and banking, over internal improvements 
at redera expense, and over the disposal of public lands had already 
divided the sections, paving the way for the ultimate division. Others 
stress the issue of states’ rights and related questions of a constitutional 
nature that plagued the nation almost from the beginning. Others place 
the blame on extremists of both sides, minorities within their respective 
sections, who. failed to recognize that both time and nature had alreadv 



conspired to lialt the extension of slavery in much of the West. And 
still others stress the conflict over slavery itself, some of these insistincr 
mat this was a moral as well as a political, economic, and social issue^ 
There is among historians today a renewed emphasis on this last 
interpretation. 

In any case, while Lincoln had opposed slavery on moral grounds, he 
vcame to the presidential office even more strongly convinced that the 
preservation of the Union rather than the. discontinuance of slavery con- 
,stituted his major task. Before his death he was to see the problem of 
Negro slavery become an American problem, and the Civil War a 
revolutionary effort to extend both union and liberty to America’s 
fettered race. 
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Chapter 6 

TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY: 1861-1877 

There was little evidence in the North during the early months of the 
Civil War that the conflict to preserve the Union was going to bejcome 
a war for emancipation and freedom. Free Negroes attempting to enlist 
in the Union army, were meeting with immediate rejection; Fugitive 
slaves seeking refuge within the federal lines were being ordered by 
some commanders to return to masters known to have remained loyal to 
the Union. Other runaways who had been used to construct Con- 
federate-defenses were being declared “contraband of war” and put to 
work under officials who continued to treat them as slaves. The out- 
break of hostilities had had no visible effect upon the legal status of 
thousands of slaves in the loyal border states of Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri. To the dismay of the abolitionists, neither 
federal policy nor popular sentiment indicated any widespread support 
for a w'ar against slavery; on the contrary, opponents of abolitionism in 
Congress and throughout the North were making it abundantly clear 
that the loyalty of thousands would be sacrificed by any attempt to 
make the emancipation of slaves an avowed Northern war aim. Aboli- 
tionist disenchantment with the Lincoln administration quickened after 
the attack on Fort Sumter; to many antislaveiy men, the President’s 
failure to act swiftly against slavery and to make provisions for fugitive 
slaves and Negro enlistments amounted to an early betrayal of the 
principles of his party and the nation. 

Lincoln and Slavery 

Lincoln was neither abolitionist nor proslavery when he came to the 
presidency, nor were his basic views on the slavery question changed 
by the outbreak of war. He had been chosen as the presidential candidate 
of the Republican party largely because he was a moderate on the issue, 
and he remained a moderate during his first two years as President, if not 
thereafter. His opposition to slavery on humanitarian grounds was as 
well-known to his contemporaries as was his belief that the federal 
government had no right to prohibit slavery in the states of the South. 
As early as 1837, Lincoln had introduced resolutions in the Illinois legis- 
lature “that the institution of slavery is founded on both injustice and 
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bad policy; but that the promulgation of abolition doctrine tends rather 
to increase than to abate its evils.” AVhile Lincoln opposed abolitionism 
and federal interference with slavery in the states, he also believed that 
Congress could and should prohibit the extension of slavery into the 
western territories. His paramount concern in supporting such action 
was for the welfare of popr free settlers; he feared their security would 
be threatened by allowing slave labor to compete with free Ipbor within 
the new territories. As President-elect, Lincoln rejected an effort to 
prevent secession by dividing the territories between slavery and free- 
dom; he insisted upon the complete exclusion of slavery from the terri- 
tories, but he would promise to let it alone in the states and to advocate 
a stringent enforcement of the fugitive slave laws. 

It had long been Lincoln’s hope that, ultimately, slaverj?^ itself would be 
brought to an end. This, he believed, could best be accomplished by 
the government with the consent of the voters and the compensation 
of the slaveholders. He had proposed such measures to end slavery in 
the District of Columbia while he was in the Illinois legislature in 1837 
and in the House of Representatives in 1849. Lincoln saw in colonization 
the most satisfactory solution to the problems of the freedmen. In 1862, 
he told a group of prominent free Negroes: 

Your race suffer greatly, many of them, by living arnong us, 
while ours suffer from your presence. In a word, we suffer on 
each side. If this is admitted, it affords a reason why we should 
be separated. 

Voluntary colonization, Lincoln felt, offered the "Negro his best escape 
from the inherited prejudices of the white community. 

Lincoln’s early wartime policies with regard to both enslaved and free 
Negroes reflected his primary concern to unite divergent Northern inter- 
ests in support of a war to preserve the Union. To free the slaves in rebel- 
lious states their secession would never be recognized as constitutional 
by Lincoln — would confirm the pre-war Southern charge that he had 
planned an. immediate end to slavery within the states. Federal action 
to emancipate slaves in the four loyal border states would cause the 
loss of these states to the Union, endanger the national capital, and 
jeopardize the successful outcome of the war. To permit the retention 
of runaway slaves and Negro enlistments would, alienate many loyal 
slaveovv^ners and create widespread dissension throughout the North. To 
make Negro freedom an official war aim would permanently disrupt the 
Union, possibly leaving no government at all to see to the gradual eman- 
cipation and voluntary colonization of the Negro. Lincoln preferred to 
contend with the abolitionists rather than risk the loss of the war and 
hasten the collapse of the nation he was fighting to preserve. “My para- 
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mount object in this struggle is to save the Union and is not either to 
save or destroy slavery,” he wrote to Horace Greeley more than a year 
after the war had begun. 

If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would 
do it; if I could save it by freeing all the slaves,^ would do it; 
and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone, 

I would also do that. What I do about slavery and the colored 
race, I do because I believe it helps to save the Union. . . . 

As T, Harry Williams, the noted historian, has observed, Lincoln pro- 
posed “to conduct the war for the preservation of the status quo which 
had produced the war.” 

Runaways, R.elief, and Recruitment 

As the conflict wore on, military pressures modified political considera- 
tions and moved the Lincoln administration toward a more forthright 
stand for fugitive slaves and free Negroes seeking to enlist in the Union 
armies. Runaways poured into the lines by the thousands as the Union 
forces pushed to the South and West; their exodus was disrupting the 
Southern economy, and compounding the difficulties of Northern field 
commanders left by Lincoln to establish their own fugitive slave policies. 
Some officers wished to free all the runaways, M/hile others urged their 
prompt return. Criticisms of the administration mounted in July, 1861, 
when it became known that General Winfield Scott,, acting for the Presi- 
dent, had written to Brigadier General Irvin McDowell on behalf of 
Virginia slaveowners seeking to recover fugitive slaves within the Union 
lines. The result was the abandonment of efforts to return slaves to their 
owners and the passage of the Confiscation Act of August 6, 1861. This 
act provided judicial processes through which runaways who had been 
used for insurrectionary purposes could be granted their freedom. 
Although the military emancipation of slaves was to continue to tu*ouble 
the administration, fugitives could now be received and begin the transi- 
tion toward independence. 

Federal authorities found it even more difficult to provide for the 
relief and employment of fugiti^i^ slaves than to agree upon their reten- 
tion. At first each commanding officer was left to his own devices, and 
provisions for the “contraband” varied from one command to another. 
Negroes were frequently placed in special camps in which living condi- 
tions were wretched and mortality rates high. In Tennessee, they were 
leased out to loyal planters. In the South, abandoned land was given to 
Negro families and superintendents were appointed to see that provisions 
for employment and aid were carried out. Controversy between the 
Treasury and War Departments over -the administration of Negro affairs 



precluded early and- effective relief for the freedmen; a number of gov- 
ernment agencies were thert organized to -provide needed assistance, and 
these were gradually • absorbed into the Freedmen’s Bureau, During the 
early war years they proved inadequate to their tasks, and it soon became 
apparent that additional help was needed. Numerous individuals of both 
races came to the aid of the former slaves, and a number of private 
freedmen’s relief associations were established to supplement the work 
of the gavernment agencies. These organizations were particularly suc- 
cessful in- providing educational . facilities for the freedmen. Illiteracy, 
enforced upon the slave by the ideology and codes of the slave system, 
rapidly became the principal target of the freedman and his benefactors. 

It was not until almost two years after the war had begun that a defi- 
• nitive policy regarding Negro soldiers was formulated. Opposition from 
civilians in the border states and white Northerners generally — including 
soldiers — prevailed over the efforts of such men as William Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, and Frederick Douglass to gain for Negroes 
the right to fight for their own freedom. Fugitive slaves and free 
Negroes worked in the encampments as laborers, cooks, teamsters, and 
servants, but it was official policy not to give them the weapons of war. 
Military pressures ultimately reversed the policy. In October, 1861, 
authorization was given for the arming of a few fugitives, but General 
David. Hunter, who subsequently used this authorization to activate a 
Negro regiment, was ordered to disband the group, Lincoln permitted 
some Negro enlistments late in 1862 and from that time on such service 
was encouraged. Free Negro leaders like Frederick Douglass served as 
recruiting agents, conducting rallies and publishing appeals in the Negro 
press to encourage military service. The response was enthusiastic; by 
the end of the war more than 186,000 Negroes had enlisted in the Union, 
army. 

Negroes who had resented their exclusion from the army could look 
with some misgivings at the conditions under which they served once 
their enlistment was permitted. Designated as “United States Colored 
Troops,” they were placed in segregated regiments generally led by 
white commissioned officers. Many of these commanders had accepted 
their assignments with considerable reluctance and some openly vented 
their hostility on their troops. Until 1864, Negro soldiers received less 
pay than white soldiers of equal rank. They were given excessive fatigue 
details or were rushed into battle -with a minimum of preparation and the 
poorest equipment. Those captured by Southern troops before 1864 
suffered the treatment of insurrectionary slaves rather than prisoners of 
war; some were sold into slavery while others were deliberately killed 
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as an example to theii:; race. More than 38,000 Negro troops lost their 
lives during the Civil War; the high mortality rate among' Negro , sol- 
diers was in no small v^ay the result of the unfavorable conditions under 
M^hich they lived and fought. 

Those Negro combatants who survived the holocaust could look back 
with pride rather than with bitterness at their role in the conflict. Among 
them were numerous spies and scouts who had confounded the enemy 
with their intimate knowlege of the South and the ease with which 
they passed as slaves. Others had guided Union troops across unfamiliar 
terrain and had steered federal gunboats through dangerous waters. 
Some Negroes — fewer than a hundred — had given invaluable leadership 
as commissioned officers assigned to command posts, medical units, and 
chaplaincies. A larger number of non-commissioned officers had prepared 
men of varied experiences for the dreadful experience of war, and had 
learned for themselves the difficulties and the possibilities of leadership 
An entire regiment of Negroes had mastered techniques of peaceful pro- 
test by refusing to accept discriminatory wages, choosing instead to 
serve without pay for a year to demonstrate their devotion to their 
country. Negro veterans could have described all the horrors and 
miseries of the war, for they had seen action in every sector and theater 
of operation. They had witnessed the exploits of gallant officers, men 
of both races who had respect for their troops’ courage and determina- 
tion and who learned with them important lessons about the brotherhood 
of man. And they cotild find inspiration in the numerous acts of bravery 
which brought Negroes twenty-two Congressional Medals of Honor, 
countless expressions of tribute, and the admiration of their countrymen. 
In thcir fight for the Union, Negro soldiers had made the freedom of 
their people more certain. . . 

Away from Slavery 

The pursuit of victory released forces which changed Northern public 
opinion on the slavery question and led Lincoln to modify his initial 
conservatism and his course. As the war lengthened, more and more 
JNotherners came to regard slavery itself as responsible for the South’s 
tenacity and strength. Men who had refrained from antislavery talk 
before secession began to urge the destruction of slavery the most 
effective way of hastening the end of the war. In September, 1861, 

f ^ u Fremont’s proclamation freeing the slaves 

of rebelling Missourians. Dictated by constitutional, strategic, and poli- 
tical considerations, the President’s action brought a new storm of Radi- 
cal protest. Another followed when he overruled the May, 1862, order 
of General Hunter freeing slaves in Florida, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
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After a year of war, constitutional questions had become less important 
than military necessity to many Northerners. Slaves — the greatest single 
wartime resource of the Confederacy — were .being used by the seces- 
sionists to prolong the war. It seemed senseless to discourage slaves from 
freeing themselves, and cease working for the South; to withhold their 
freedom in areas occupied by the Union army had become absurd. 

Lincoln’s efforts to promote gradual, compensated emancipation met 
with continual opposition. Throughout the fall of 1861 and the spring 
of 1862, slaveholders within the border states consistently rejected every 
• offer of federal funds to induce their support of plans for gradual eman- 
cipation. On April 16, 1862, a law was enacted which abolished slavery 
in the District of Columbia. It provided funds for the voluntary coloniza- 
tion of the freedmen - a project which eventually met with failure - and 
for a maximum payment of $300 for each slave. The measure brought 
further protests against emancipation from the border states and renewed 
criticism from the Radicals who opposed paying slaveholders for prop- 
erty they had no right to possess. 

Lincoln began to move toward a more radical position after May, 
1862. Slavery was abolished in the territories on June 19 without provi- 
sion for the compensation of owners. On July 17, a second Confiscation 
Act was passed which granted freedom to all slaves coming from dis- 
loyal masters into Union-held territory. Finally, to free all slaves in 
rebellious states, Lincoln issued a preliminary Emancipation Proclamation 
on September 22, 1862, five days after the Union victory at Antietsm. 
In it, he again held out the possibility of compensated emancipation and 
voluntary colonization, and he proclaimed that on Januaiy 1, 1863, “all 
persons held as slaves within any State, or designated, part of the State, 
the people whereof shall be in rebellion against the United States, shall 
be then, thenceforward, and forever free.” Should a rebellious state 
return its representatives to Congress before the one hundred days had 
elapsed, it would no longer be regarded as in rebellion; its slaves would 
then be exempt from the emancipatory provision of the final proc- 
lamation. 

The Emancipation- Proclamation' that was issued on New Year’s Day 
was a prosaic document which read like a memorandum rather than a 
great state paper. It decreed the freedom of all slaves in the rebellious 
areas — areas over which the federal government had no effective con- 
trol — and it specifically exempted from emancipation all slaves in regions 
under federal control or military occupation. It enjoined the new 
freedmen to labor faithfully for wages and to refrain from unnecessary 
violence, and it encouraged their service in the Union army. The docu- 
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rment contained its own justification: it was a “fit and necessary war 
measure” being taken by the Comniander-in-Chief to suppress rebellion, 
“an act of justice, warranted by the Constitution, upon military neces- 
sity.” 

Lincoln’s proclamation had little immediate effect as a practical measure 
freeing the slaves. It went no further than Congress had already gone 
on emancipation in the second Confiscation Act of July 17, 1862, It 
conferred legal but not actual emancipation on three-fourths of the 
slaves, and left an estimated 800,000 Negroes in both legal and actual 
enslavement. 

In its ultimate effects, the Emancipation Proclamation turned the tide 
of war toward Negro freedom and Union victory. It induced further 
slave desertions in the South, depriving the Confederacy of more of its 
labor force, and it gave hope to millions of Negroes in both sections that 
genuine freedom lay ahead. It increased Northern sentiment for aboli- 
tion and engendered .support for the North in England and throughout 
Europe, It re.solved once and for all the problems of military emancipa- 
tion and it brought Abraham Lincoln and the federal government toward 
the final step of constitutional emancipation — a step taken on January 
31, 1865 when Congress approved the Thirteenth Am.endment, and 
completed on December 18 with the Amendment’s ratification. 

“I know very well that the name connected with this document will 
never be forgotten,” Abraham Lincoln said afterward in reference to the 
Emancipation Proclamation, If he had had to be more conservative than 
others to win the presidency and halt secession, then he could also be 
more liberal than others to meet military necessity and rid the nation 
of slavery. As President of all the United States he felt he could not 
allow personal desire to lead him toward a goal without being con- 
vinced that the nation would support his action. As a practical poli- 
tician, he had to await the coalescence of divergent forces before acting 
against slavery; to have done so prematurely would have endangered both 
freedom and union. The growth of abolitionist sentiment, the willingness 
shown by “contrabands” to work and fight to free themselves, the need 
to put new meaning into a deteriorating wr.r situation, the increasing 
pressures of European opinion on American diplomacy — these were 
some of the forces that began to congeal late in 1862 and that mad© 
possible Lincoln’s proclamations, the Thirteenth Amendment, and the 
final drive toward victory, Lincoln’s astuteness and wisdom and his suc- 
cessful conduct of the war ensured the permanency of both the Union 
and emancipation, and in this lies his claim to glory. 
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Reconstructing the Nation 

The years 1865 and 1877 — traditionally used by historians to designate 
the beginning and end of the Reconstruction Era — are pivotal in Ameri- 
can history and in the history of America’s Negroes, The year which 
witnessed the victory of North over South, of union over secession, 
and of federal sovereignty over that of the states saw also the ending 
of almost two hundred and fifty years of Negro slavery. It was a year 
of promise, not only for the freedmen but for Aniericans of every race 
and section, a year in which the American dream again began to move 
toward fulfillment. The nation had survived the threat of extinction and 
had gained a chance to mend the torn fabric of its democracy. 

The era that began in triumph ended in tragedy. By 1877, the year 
in which the last federal troops were withdrawn from, the South, the 
hopes and chances, the promises and opportunities of 1865, were almost 
at an end. The formal termination of Reconstruction left Negroes nearer 
to slavery than to freedom, white Southerners again victims of a restored 
Old Order, and Northerners derelict from a moral commitment made 
twelve years before. The complete restoration of Southern “home rule” 
in 1877 marked the triumph of a revitalized racist ideology and the 
abandonment of fundamental democratic values; it left the vision of 
Lincoln an unfulfilled dream of the American past, and his martyrdom 
a mockery of a new and different age. By .1877, the victory of 1865 
had been turned irsto a tragic defeat. 

If a changed America had made victory and emancipation possible, a 
changing America complicated the tasks of post-war reconstruction and 
prepared the way for the rapid subjugation of four million freedmen. 
A different land awaited the returning Union veteran. The North’s 
agriculture had prospered from the increased demand of the war years, 
while its railroads, aided by government subsidies and land grants, had 
pushed further west. Most striking in the North was the emergence of 
an energetic industrial economy, stimulated during the war by govern- 
ment contracts, currency inflation, and protective tariff legislation. 
Profiteering, a by-product of thie wartime business, boom, led to wide- 
spread fraudulence and deceit within the post-war industrial and finan- 
cial community, and commercial immorality crept into the political 
arena. As Northerners became preoccupied with material gain, their zeal 
for reform declined. The vanquished South was a promising frontier 
for Yankee businessmen. New Northern leaders, men like James G. 
Blaine and Roscoe Conkling, seemed less concerned with improving 
Southern racial relations than with protecting Northern business interests 
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in the South s redevelopment. They feared- that a politically restored 
South would threaten the new alliance between businessmen and gov- 
ernment, and that Southern hostility toward the North would jeopardize 
business opportunities and undermine the new industrial order. 

The South, too, had changed. The Confederacy - now eleven states 
out of the Union and at the mercy of the North - had emerged from 
the war in devastation and ruin. Its economy was . smashed, and its 
resources and hopes for the future were meager. Seven Southern states 
were without civil authority. Thousands of whit^ refugees and frfeedmem 
wandered across the South, the former homeless and bitter, the latter 
homeless and uncertain about their freedom. A legacy of hate hung 
over the land. Northern and foreign observers found the former Con- 
federates more conquered than subdued in the months following Appo- 
mattox. They had accepted military defeat, but they were attached to 
their way of life as before, and they were determined to preserve what 
was left of it. As the shock of defeat lessened, it became apparent to 
many Southerners that all was not lost. Much of the land had been 
destroyed by war, but much remained untouched, and land could 
always be cultivated again. White Southerners had expected defeat to 
bring the wrath of the Negro upon them; they soon realized that their 
fears were groundless, that their labor force still existed in the Negro 
population of the South, and that it was a labor force that could be 
worked largely on their own terms. The South needed capital, of course, 
and the North could fill its initial needs. Some Southerners, expecting 
their section to follow the North’s example in moving toward greater 
industriahzation, hoped to see the South develop its own investment 
sources. The South of 1865 was clearly not the Confederacy, of 1861. 

The political problems involved in restoring the seceded states to the 
Union, made difficult by the changing economic and social conditions 
of the post-war period, were further complicated by a number of unre- 
lated political developments. There was an inevitable reaction in Congress 
and throughout the nation during the last years of the war to the 
resident s use of his enormous war powers, and the movement grew 
stronger after Appomattox to restore the balance of power among the 
three branches of the federal government. Lincoln’s assassination and the 
accession of Andrew Johnson made Congress even more determined 
than before to exercise its prerogatives in governing the country The 
political waters, already stirred by widespread corruption and extra- 
vagance in government,, were clouded by the inadequate political expe- 
riences oC the freedmeri, the millions of European immigrants who came 
to America during the post-war years, and the large number of displaced 
farmers who sought work in the factory towns and cities. Economic 
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rivalry among Negroes, immigrants, and ex-farmers was particularly 
acute in urban areas -the New York City draft riots of 1863 were 
closely connected with the competition between Negroes and whites 
for work — and all three groups easily fell prey to c irrupt city poli- 
ticians, The national political structure rested then as now upon local 
politics, and its response to the problems of political reconstruqtion was 
conditioned by the state of local political affairs. 

The term “reconstruction,” used during and following the Civil War 
to describe the restoration of loyal governments in the South, has a far 
broader meaning to historians today. As John D, Hicks has observed, it 
“must include all the drastic transformations of the period, both North 
and South,” A new United States had emerged from the old, and the 
fate of the freedrrien was inseparably bound to the problems of recon- 
structing the nation. 

Presidential Reconstruction 

The occupation of southern areas confronted Lincoln with the need for 
establishing reconstruction policies early in the war years. In 1862, he 
appointed rnilitary governors for three states and gave them complete 
power pending the establishment of civil authority, -In December, 1863, 
the President presented to Congress his over-all plan fpr reconstruction 
and issued a Proclamation of Amnesty and Reconstruction containing 
Its basic features. Since he considered reconstruction an executive func- 
tion necessitated by the rebellion of citizens rather than states, he pro- 
posed to use presidential powers to restore the states to the Union. 
Excepting certain high Confederate officials, Lincoln extended general 
amnesty to the people of the South and called on them to swear alle- 
giance to the United States, When persons equal in number to one- 
tenth the 1860 electorate had taken the oath and established a govern- 
ment agreed upon emancipation, he would recognize that government. 
As for the Negroes, the various federal government agencies would 
adininLster to their needs. Lincoln’s plan had excluded them from par- 
ticipating in the process of political restoration. The President hoped that 
voting rights would be granted a few Negroes with education, property, 
or outstanding war-records, but his subsequent effort to induce the new 
Louisiana legislature to move in this direction met with failure, 

Lincoln s reconstruction plans provoked considerable debate within 
Congress, Some Congressmen voiced strong objections to the President’s 
use of power; others considered his policies toward the South far too 
lenient; still others feared his program would result in the rapid recoveAy 
of the South’s political influence. In July, 1864, Congress passed the 
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Wade-Davis bill setting forth its own blueprint for reconstruction. The 
bill required a majority of the enrolled white citizens to take an oath 
of past as well as future loyalty before a new state government could 
be formed; in addition, it required delegates to constitutional conven- 
tions, as well as their electors, to take an “ironclad oath” that they had 
not voluntarily borne arms against the Union, aided insurrectionaries, or 
held office under the Confederacy. The Wade-Davis bill was pocket- 
vetoed by Lincoln; in the President’s words, it rejected “the Christian 
principle of forgiveness on terms of repentance,” Lincoln was excoriated 
for the veto by the Radicals in Congress, A bitter Manifesto published by 
the bill’s sponsors in newspapers throughout the country accused the 
war leader of dictatorial usurpation and defiance of congressional author- 
ity. When Arkansas and Louisiana, two reconstructed “Lincoln states,” 
returned their representatives to Congress in 1864, they were denied 
admission. Before his death, Lincoln had established local civil govern- 
ment in four former Confederate states and had pardoned a number 
of Confederate officials but his reconstruction policies had not returned 
a single state to the Uaion., 

Johnson s accession gave the Radicals hope for the success of their 
program, but the new President quickly adopted Lincoln’s reconstruc- 
tion plan with only minor changes. During the congressional recess 
Johnson recognized the loyal governments of Arkansas, Louisiana, Ten- 
nesseey and Virginia that Lincoln had organized. In his proclamation of 
May 29 Johnson duplicated the amnesty provisions of Lincoln’s procla- 
mation but added to the excepted classes owners of property exceeding 
$20,000 in value. Persons so designated had to apply for special pardon^ 
which the President readily granted, Johnson appointed provisional 
governors to the seven states still unrecognized, empowering them to call 
conventions to amend the states’ constitutions, abolish slavery, and 
repudiate the states’ war debts. By December, 1865, every Confederate 
state except Texas had fulfilled these requirements, and Texas would 
soon conform. On December 16, 1865, in his first annual message to. 
Congiess, President Johnson announced that the Union was restored. 
Congress had only to admit the South’s representatives to complete the 
process of recoastruCtion, 

Confederate Reconstruction 

During the last year of Lincoln’s administration and the first of John- 
son’s, the reviving state governments of the South began to set their own 
houses in order. Although excluded from Congress, prominent Con- 
federates pardoned by Lincoln and Johnson - and some not pardoned — 
found their old places awaiting them in the local and state councils, 
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and began to exercise a remarkable degree of home rule. The 
former slaves constituted their greatest concern. While white South- 
erners generally recognized and accepted the Negroes’ emancipation, 
they were neither willing nor obliged to confer freedom upon the 
freedmen. Convinced that the ex-slaves would treat liberty as license, 
rise up against them, withhold labor, and plunder property, the legislators 
rapidly enacted a series of laws designed to curb the Negroes and guar- 
antee their labor to the economy. These new statutes closely resembled 
the Black Codes of antebellum times. The heavy penalties they imposed 
for vagrancy were calculated to f^)rce Negroes to work whether or not 
they desired to do so. Negroes who quit their jobs could be arrested and 
imprisoned for breach of contract. Some laws specified the areas in 
which Negroes could buy or rent property. Negro witnesses could 
testify only in cases involving members of their race. Among acts pro- 
scribed by law were seditious speeches, insulting gestures, absences 
from work, curfew violations, interracial marriages, and the possession 
of weapons. None of the legislatures attempted even token enfranchise- 
ment of Negroes. When some of them established free public school 
systems — regarded by many observers as a bold step for the South of 
this period to take — careful provisions were made to exclude the Negro. 

For the Radicals, the actions taken by the Southern state legislatures 
confirmed their charges of an unrepentant South. No , less grating so 
soon after Appomattox were Southern protests against excessive military 
occupation (the rapid withdrawal of federal troops notwithstanding), 
the work of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and “outside interference.” From 
May through October, eight Negro conventions met to protest the 
treatment this new era of peace had brought. By December, 1865 — eight 
months after the end of the war — Southerners had already begun to 
glorify their Lost Cause and form secret societies to bring renewed 
terror to their section. When the Thirty-ninth Congress convened in 
December, the Radicals were determined to take reconstruction out of 
the hands of the President. Despite Johnson’s announcement, the Union 
seemed far from restored to the Radicals. 

Congressional Reconstruction 

The first official notice Congress gave of its intention to set reconstruc- 
tion policies was its refusal to seat the representatives from the so-called 
“Lincoln” and “Johnson” states. The presence of many prominent ex- 
Confederates among them — the Confederate vice-president, four gen- 
erals, six cabinet officers, fifty-eight njembers of the Confederate Con- 
gress, and other civil and military officeholders — proved to the Radicals 
the extent to which the South supported its defeated leaders. To, examine 
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‘the issues of Southern representation and Negro suffrage, and to pre- 
pare new reconstruction policies, Thaddeus Stevens, leader of the Radical 
Republicans, proposed the creation of a Joint Committee of Fifteen, 
Under his chairmanship, the committee conducted an extensive investi- 
gation of conditions in the South and drafted many of the reconstruction 
measures that were later adopted. 

The first major bill the comn^ttee proposed involved the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, This agency had been established in March, 1865, as a temporary 
bureau to care for the freedmen and administer the abandoned lands 
of the South, Congress now wished to extend its life and empower it 
to try, by military commission, persons accused of depriving Negroes 
of civil rights, Johnson vetoed the bill on the grounds that it was uncon- 
stitutional and did more for Negroes than had ever been done for whites. 
The veto was sustained by Congress, A second proposal, the Civil Rights 
bill, bestowed citizenship upon the Negroes — a step made necessary by 
the Dred Scott decision of 1857 — and granted the same civil rights to all 
persons (except Indians) born in the United States, Declaring that 
Negroes neither desired nor were ready for full eitizenship, Johnson 
vetoed the bill. Now in an angry mood. Congress overrode the veto. 
Since there was widespread doubt as to the constitutionality of the Civil 
Rights Act, its major provisions were incorporated into the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which Congress submitted to the states on June 16, 1866, 
Four days later, the Joint Committee issued its report reeommending the 
denial of representation to the Confederate states and maintaining the 
authority of Congress rather than that of the President over the process 
of reconstruction. When the President vetoed a second Freedmen’s 
Bureau bill in July, 1866, his veto was overridden, 

Johnson’s vetoes, his condemnation of the pn^i{a{j}!cd Fourteenth 
Amendment, and his attacks on Thaddeus Stevens, Charfes Sumner, and 
the other Radical leaders placed the struggle ovei' reconstruction 
.squarely before the public. Many Northerners were now convineed that 
Johnson’s sympathies were distinctly pro-Southern, and their opposition 
to his policies was strengthened by a wave of race riots which broke out 
in the South during the summer of 1866, Among white Southerners 
there was renewed optimism. Counting upon the fall Congressional elec- 
tion to repudiate the Radical program, all the Southern states except 
Tennessee rejected the Fourteenth Amendment, The President saw in 
the forthcoming election an opportunity to carry his fight to the people, 
but his abortive attempt to join moderates in a new party antagonized 
more Northerners and his maladroit speaking tour outraged the nation. 
In the election, the Republicans captured- two-thirds of each house, giving 
the Radicals effective control of reconstruction. 



Determined to deal harshly with the South, Congress passed the Recon- 
struction Act of 1867 over Johnson’s veto. This measure divided the 
South into five military districts subject to martial law. It required the 
Southern states to call new constitutional conventions, elected by uni- 
versal manhood suffrage, which were to establish governments guar- 
anteeing Negro suffrage and ratifying the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Ex-Confederates disqualified ujider the proposed amendment were ex- 
cluded from voting. Congress then proceeded to enact other measures 
to reconstruct the South through stern and severe treatment and to sub- 
ordinate the presidency to its will. Its victory marked the triumph of a 
combination of interests — humanitarian, political, and commercial — seek- 
ing substantial gains through Congressional Reconstruction. But its victory 
also provoked new and bitter conflicts destined to bring even more 
chaos, disorder, and confusion into an already turbulent era. 

The Negro and Reconstruction: Economic and Social Developments 

While Congress moved toward the assumption of control over recon- 
struction, efforts were continued to improve the lot of the former 
slaves. With the establishment of the Freedmen’s Bureau in March, 1865, 
the federal government began a more comprehensive program of service 
for Negroes than that undertaken during the war years. In providing 
relief and rehabilitation, the Freedmen’s Bureau anticipated later govern- 
ment efforts — particularly during the Depression of the 1930’s and fol- 
lowing World War 11 — to solve pressing economic and social prob- 
lems. Despite corruption, inefficiency, and widespread Southern hostility, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau was notably successful in promoting human wel- 
fare during the Reconstruction era. It aided whites and Negroes by 
furnishing them with supplies and medical services. It supervised th.e 
contractual obligations of freedmen and employers, and managed confis- 
cated and abandoned lands, some of which it sold or rented to the ex- 
slaves. It furnished free transportation to thousands of freedmen so that 
they could find employment and become self-supporting in less-congested 
areas, and it organized special courts and arbitration boards to safeguard 
the Negroes’ rights where local courts failed to protect them. . 

The greatest success of the Freedmen’s Bureau was in education. It 
worked closely with Northern philanthropic and reiigious organizations 
to set up or supervise all kinds of schools. Howard University, Hampton 
Institute, Atlanta University, and Fisk University were among the schools 
established in this period which received aid from the Bureau. By the 
time its educational work stopped in 1870, it had spent more than five 
million dollars in schooling Negroes. Under its auspices scores of thou- 
sands learned to read and write. 



The Negro church offered considerable spiritual succor to freedmen 
during the postwar decades and joined with the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
other groups in providing Negroes with material relief. Independent 
Negro churches had been founded during the colonial and revolutionary 
periods, but they were proscribed throughout the South in antebellum 
times. Emancipation ended legal proscriptions, but white congregations 
continued to bar Negroes from membership. As a result, membership in 
the older Negro churches grew rapidly after Appomattox and a number 
of new Negro church organizations were established. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau and the private philanthropic and religious 
organizations provided relief rather than permanent economic independ- 
ence to the freedmen, Negroes had been led to believe that they would 
be given “forty acres and a mule” by January, 1H66, but neither Presi- 
dential nor Congressional Reconstruction brought them much land. The 
freedmen thus returned to the farms as hired workers or sharecroppers. 
Farm workers who labored for wages frequently received less pay than 
that given to hired slaves before the war, while sharecroppers often 
became permanently indebted to their employers as a result of main- 
tenance and credit costs. That Negro agricultural workers helped to 
restore economic stability to the South is shown by the rapid increase in 
cotton production; with an agricultural labor force consisting largely 
of Negroes, the South produced more cotton by 1880 than ever before. 
Most Negro farm workers, however, were unaware of such progress; 
their new servile status excluded them from the profits it brought. 

While most Negroes remained in rural areas throughout the Recon- 
struction period, a significant number, motivated largely by the asso- 
ciation of slavery with plantation life, migrated to Northern and South- 
ern urban centers, Negro artisans and factory workers encountered 
considerable opposition from white workers wherever they went. 
Unscrupulous employers deliberately hired them in order to displace 
better-paid workers and undermine white labor unions, and the repu- 
tation Negroes acquired as a consequence of such practices followed 
them for many generations thereafter, Negroes were usually denied 
admission into the ranks of organized labor throughout Reconstruction, 
The National Negro Labor Union, organized in 1869, had little success 
in affiliating with white labor. The Negro worker remained an involun- 
tary exile from the organized labor movement for at least another decade. 

During the post-war years, some Negroes attempted to achieve eco- 
nomic security in sectors of the economy nther than labor. For the most 
part they met with failure. Inadequate capital and insufficient business 
experience contributed to the demise of many new Negro-owned business 
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enterprises; those that inanagetl’ to survive the initial period of operation 
vveie for the most part wiped out during the course of the business 
recessions and hnancial panics that occurred during the era. In this new 
industrial age business enterprise was Ijecoming more and more complex,, 
and Negroes were particularly handicapped as they sought to share in 
a rapidly changing national economy. Few if any managed to do so, for 
the end of l^econstrucrion found most Negroes in utter destitution. 
Neither Negro nor white workers had inipixrved their living conditi()ns 
significantly by the end af the first post-war decade; of all the failures 
of Reconstruction; perhaps this was the most tragic. 

Tilt; Nf'Caio IN Riiconsi kuci ion Pourics 

I he Reconstruction Act of 1867 initiated in the South a period of con- 
stitution-making e.xpressly designed by the Radicals to .strengthen their 
position and to erase two years of ex-Confedcratc home rule. Three 
groups (jualified as electors and delegates to the constitutional conven- 
tions required by the act: white Southerners^ able to take the “ironclad 
oath”; Northerners who had resided for a year or more in the South; and 
Negroes eligible to vote. In eight of the ten conventions that assembled, 
Negroes constituted a minority of the delegates. In Louisiana, member- 
ship was equally divided between the two races. The South Carolina 
convention was the only one in which Negroes predominated. Some of 
the Negroes at the convention.s had been slaves; others were freeborn, 
and among these were emigrants from the North, While most of the 
Negro delegates were illiterate — antebellum laws forbade the teaching 
of reading and writing to free Negroes as well as slaves — a surprising 
number were university graduates or self-educated. Most of the Negro 
leaders were ministers and a few were school teachers; some had been 
employed in federal government agencies, while others were lawyers 
or members of the other professions. They came from all walks of life 
and displayed a variety of economic interests. 

'I’he records of these conventions indicate that the Negroes present 
were for the most part men of moderation. They were neither economic 
nor social revolutionaries, nor did they attempt a drastic revision of racial 
relations in the South, They .^upported efforts to remove electoral dis- 
abilities from whites — including, the ex-Confederates — as well as Ne- 
groes, Vilified by conservative white Southerners and scorned by his- 
torians, ever since, the “carpetbaggers,” “scalawags,” and Negroes who 
wrote the state constitutions in 1867 and 1868 produced the most pro- 
gressive organic laws the South had ever known. They abolished slavery, 
race distinctions in the ownership and inheritance of property, and 
property qualifications for voting and holding office. They promulgated . 
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virtually universal manhood suffrage, established the public school sys- 
tems, and made provisions for more efficient local government. When 
the ex-Con federates regained power at the end of Reconstruction, they 
retained many of the provisions they had condemned a decade before, 
rewriting only those clauses that had enfranchised the Negro. 

The new constitutions enabled Negroes to hold office in the govern- 
ments that were subsequently organized. Historians have traditionally 
described the ensuing period as one of “Black Reconstruction” or “Negro 
rule,” characterized by gross misgovernment under graft-ridden legis- 
latures compo,scd mainly of T^egroes. Actually, none of the state gov- 
ernments was ever, for any time, under Negro control. While Negroes 
predominated in the lower house of the South Carolina legislature until 
1874, whites always controlled the state .senate; two Negroes served the 
state as lieutenant governors, btit the governor was always white. In the 
other states there were never sufficient numbers of Negroes in the gov- 
ernment for freedmen to control public affairs or secure positions of 
power. Only when Negro legislators held the balance between militant 
factions could they determine policy, and this rarely occurred. Negroes 
were occasionally elected to such state offices as lieutenant governor, 
secretary of state, treasurer, or superintendent of public education — posi- 
tions involving more responsibility than power — but the “horrors of 
Negro domination” from which white Southerners sought deliverance 
.simply did not exist. 

There was, of course, considerable corruption within the Southern 
state legi.slatures during Radical Reconstruction, just as there was, for 
example, in Washington ariong Congre.ssmen and in New York under 
the Tweed Ring, Public immorality and political depravity were nation- 
wide during the Reconstruction years, and .stemmed from forces not to 
be ascribed to a particular group, section, or time. A survey of the debt 
incurfed by the legislatures during the period of so-called “Negro rule” 
clearly reveals that these bodies were much more extravagent in grant- 
ing .sub.sidie.s, contracts, and favorable legislation to Northern-owned 
railroads, canal companie.s, and other enterprises than in providing 
whiskey, cigars, and travel expen.ses for their members. Moreover, much 
of the debt is attributable to the costs of operating legitimate programs 
of public improvements, education, and social services. “Of all tho.se who 
participated in the work of Radical reconstniction,” John D, Hicks con- 
cludes, “the Negroes were the least to blame for its exce.sses,” 

However crudely the “carpetbaggers,” “scalawags,” and freedmen 
ruled, their ratification of the Fourteenth Amendment helped to give the 
nation its first clear definition of citizenship and corporations an oppor- 
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tunity to floisrisH. In ratifying the Fifteenth Amendment they made 
possible the removal of racial disabilities from voting. They also brought 
a new measure of democracy to the South. Black Codes wcrcj;. abrogated, 
underprivileged classes were given a voice in political affairs, and policies 
were inaugurated to better the lot of the common man: free public 
education, progressive tax rates, poor relief, and improved public facili- 
ties. Poor whites and Negroes had been given a taste of democracy that 
would never be forgotten, even during the darker days ahead. 

Betwen 1869 and 1880, fourteen Negroes served in the United States 
Hou.se of Repre.sentatives and two in the Senate. The tv/o Senators — 
Hiram R. Revels and Blanche K. Bruce - were from Missi.ssippi. Revels, 
a free Negro, had been educated at an Ohio seminary and at Knox Col- 
lege in Illinois. Before the Civil War he was ordained a minister in the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. During the conflict he recruited 
Negroes for the Union army, founded a school for freedmen, and 
joined the army as chaplain of a Negro regiment in Mississippi. He 
entered politics after the v/ar and in 1870-71 filled the Senate .seat vacated 
by Jefferson Davis. In the Senate, Revels promoted his state’s intere.sts 
and favored the removal of di.squalifications on ex-Con federates. 

Blanche K. Bruce entered the Senate in 1875 and .served a full term. 
Born a .slave in Virginia, he later escaped to Missouri where he began 
a school for Negroe.s. After studying in the North, he went to Mississippi, 
entered politics, and held various offices including that of sniperintendent 
of schools. In the Senate, Bruce introduced pension bills, some of which 
were passed. But his major work was with the committees to which 
he had been assigned. As chairman of a select committee, he conducted a 
thorough investigation of the failure of the Freedmen ’s Savings Bank. 
Chartered by Congress in 1865 as a .savings institution for Negroes, the 
bank failed in 1874 after Jay Cooke and Company had dumped a con- 
siderable amount of undesirable commercial paper on it. Bruce intro- 
duced a bill to reimburse the thou.sands of depositors who had suffered 
losses they could ill-afford. 

Most of the fourteen Negroes who served in the lower Hou.se during 
these years had been active in state and local political affairs; among 
these were Alonzo Ran.sier of South Carolina, John R. Lynch of Missis- 
sippi, and James T. Rapier of Alabama. Some were war heroes, like 
Robert Smalls of South Carolina who had .seized the Confederate ship 
“Planter” and delivered it to Union authorities. While chiefly concerned 
with promoting civil rights and education, they represented their con- 
stituents in the u.sual ways and supported efforts to improve rivers and 
harbors, encourage manufacturing, provide relief for Indians, -and pro- 



mote mteKectional peace. Few of their bills were considered.by Congress 
the usual fate of most bills then and since -and their efforts were 
hampered by the, reluctance of their colleagues, even those in their 
own party, to accord them respect. James G. Blaine, however, described 
them as studious, earnest, ambitious men, whose public conduct 
would be honorable to any race.” When it became known that members 
ot Congress were connected with some of the scandals and corrupt deals 
o t e t»m^, Roger A. Pryor, a former Congressman and an ex-Con- 
rederate officer, paid the Negro legislators unexpected tribute., “We 
have not yet heard,” he said, “that a Negro Congressman was in any way 
implicated in the Credit Mobilier scandal.” ^ ^ 

The Negroes who attained political prominence during Radical Recon- 
Mraction-as convention delegates, state legislators, government officials, 

rplT!r!i!^ of Congress -did so largely because the Republicans 
regarded them and their people as vital to the parly’s future success. 
Rejected by the Southern wing of the Democratic party, enfranchised 
reedmen, the. largest group of voters during Radical Reconstruction, 
ecame important to the Republicans who were determined to strengthen 

eir position in the South and perpetuate their power in national politics. 
To recruit Republican voters, particularly among Negroes, the Union 
League of America was revitalized and expanded by the Radicals A 
private organization founded during the Civil War, the League provided 
a variety of social services to its members and catechized them on the 
evils of the Democratic party -the party. Republicans charged, of 
traitors and slaveowners. Throughout Reconstruction, the Union League 
and other smaller organizations delivered to the Republicans the votes of 
Negroes in national, state, and local elections, and thus earned for them- 
selves the enmity of white Southern Democrats. 

The Overthrow of the Radicals: The End of Reconstruction 

The post-war struggle between Republicans and Democrats to dominate 
national politics led both parties to resort to extreme devices in the 
outh. To ^e sure, the Union League, the Freedmen’s Bureau, the Union 
troops stationed in the South - indeed, the Radical assumption of control 
oyer Reconstruction -represented efforts to ensure the fruits of victory 
^ ^ e nation, but they also v/ere used to promote the growth of the 
Republican party. When Republicans threatened to end white control 
over the Negro and destroy the Southern wing of the Democratic party 
in the process, the ex-Confederates struck back in fury. Thus both 
parties must share the blame for the period of violence that followed, 

and for the ultimate failure of Reconstruction to establish intersectional 
and interracial peace. 
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The pimcipal instruments of the ex-Confederate counterattack were 
the violent secret societies which flourished after 1867. The Kniuhts of 
the White Camelir, and the Ku Klux Klan were the best known of these 
organii-ations. Designed to restore political control to the whites by 
keeping the Negroes in their place” and frightening the “carpetbaggers” 
and scalawags, they used every form of intimidation and torture to 
accomplish tlieir purpose. Tliey soon got out of liand. Although mod- 
erate white Southerners withdrew their suppoir from the societies, they 
were ™iible to stop the reign of terror and brutality tliat struck the 
bouth. When state laws to end the violence proved ineffective, Conoress 
pa^ed a ^ries of acts in 1870 and 1871 to suppress the organixations and 
enforce the Fourteentli and Fifteenth Amendments. As a result, hundreds 
of arrests were made and the societies were subdued for a time. 

Reconstruction drew gradually to an end as white Southerners began to 
resume their places and enter public affairs. Many had done so early in 
1865 by taking the oath of allegiance. The process continued eyen under 
Radicii^l Reconstruction tlirough legislative enfranchisement, individual 
acts of pardon or oath-taking. I„ 1871 the “ironclad oath,” which had 
been impored by Congress at tlie beginning of Radical Reconstruction 
to disqualify ex-Confederates, was repealed. The next year a general 
act of amnesty was passed by Congress. It removed disabilities from all 
but 500 prominent ex-Confederate oflicials. The result of these acts was 
the revwal of the Democratic party and the return of home rule to the 
bouth. Conservative Democrats controlled Viiginia, North Carolina, and 

ykansas in 1874, and Mississippi in 1875. By 1876 all but three pf the 

t^r„"e in the hands of the Democrats, and 

the next year the Radicals were ousted from the remaining three. As 
Democrats returned to power, new organizations were formed to pro- 
mote white supremacy, while riots and other methods of intimidation 
were employed to keep Negroes from the polls. 

tion“Frr nat“°""'-n' problems of the Reconstruc- 

fed gmC " " Northerners 

had gionn weary of Reconstruction and were losing interest in the 

Culd^fl,”^ ro conclude that no method 

Zths ™ »f Northern ideas and practices. The 

deaths i.Mddeus ocevens m 1868 and Charles Sumner in 1874 weak- 
ened the Radical strength in Congress, and the new Republican leTdt 

orLr industrial 

progress. The Republican party, already discredited by the impeachment 

kLw^™".’ '"PP”" »» Gmnt scandTls beZe 

known, and the Democrats made political capital by terming it the party 
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of “corruption,” Southern Democrats were asserting that they alone 
could guide the freedmen, just as they had the slaves, and they were 
finding sympathetic ears in the North. Even the Supreme Court took 
a hand in hastening the overthrow of Radical Reconstruction. Sections 
of the Enforcement Act of 1870, which had been enacted, by Congress 
to suppress the secret societies, were declared unconstitutional in 1876. 
That same year, in United States. v. Cruikshank^ the;^ Court held that while 
the Fifteenth Amendment guaranteed citizens the right not to be disr 
criminated against by the states on account of. race, color, or. previous 
condition of servitude, it did not guarantee the right to vote. 

The election of 1876 was the final test for Reconstruction. In the cam- 
paign for the presidency, the Democrats committed themselves to end 
Reconstruction in the South, while a substantial number of moderate 
Republicans supported the removal of all. federal troops. After Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, the Republican candidate, won the disputed electoral- 
votes of Oregon and three Southern states, and thus became President, 
fie alleviated Southern grief by promptly withdrawing the troops. Thus 
ended Reconstruction. The South, freed at last from Northern inter- 
ference and Negro influence, could ■ proceed to rule itself. For white 
Southerners the peace had been won; for Negroes, it had ended. 
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Chapter 7 

THE NADIR: 1877-1901 

The last quarter' of the nineteenth century saw the final betrayal of 
the aims of the Civil War and Reconstruction as these applied to the 
Negro. During the twenty-four years that followed the Compromise 
of 1877 — styled the “Redemption” by Southerners — Negroes were dis- 
franchised, the civil rights guarantees of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments were repudiated and new patterns of segregation were 
established. Despite the progress Negroes made after Reconstruction - in 
education, in social and cultural endeavors, and even in the economic 
sphere — the close of the century found them a caste apart. Their status 
was confirmed by the contempt in which they were held, by the 
exploitation and “Jim Crow” laws under which they lived, and by the 
countless acts of violence that were perpetrated upon them. Rayford 
W. Logan, a distinguished historian of the American Negro, calls this 
era the “Nadir” of the Negro’s history, and for good reason. By 1901, 
a new move toward freedom had begun but it was scarcely perceptible 
from the depths in which almost nine million Negro Americans then 
found themselves. 

Disfranchisement 

The gradual loss of voting rights marked the descent to the Nadir. Once 
home rule was restored. Southern Democrats began a deliberate effort to 
remove the Negro from politics by denying him the ballot. Since the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments precluded outright disfranchise- 
ment, the New South’s leaders were compelled to use a variety of 
ingenious methods — extra-legal and legal — to achieve the same effect. 
Violence and intimidation, successfully tested during Confederate Re- 
construction and the period of Radical rule, were again employed to 
keep Negroes from the polls. Polling places were located far from areas 
in which Negroes lived or were moved without prior notice to Negro 
voters. Road blocks and ferry “breakdowns,” oddly frequent on election 
days, seldom delayed Red Shirts, night riders, or white voters, but they 
prevented many Negroes from voting. Negroes who managed to gain 
access to the polls often had* their ballots nullified. by overzealous regis- 
trars or. by overstuffed ballot boxes. In some instances, Negro votes 
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were splicited by white candidates skilled in making attractive but irre- 
deemable pledges or by Negroes deliberately nominated to divide the 
vote of their race. 

Southern state legislatures adopted numerous devices after 1877 to 
further the movement toward disfranchisement. Poll taxes reduced the 
number of poor white and Negro voters while gerrymandering — the 
combining of Negro and white areas so as to secure a majority of white 
voters — curtailed the number of Negroes nominated or elected to office. 
Complicated voting procedures, highly centralized election codes, and 
long lists of voting disqualifications made further inroads on Negro 
suffrage. Abetted by fraudulence, terror, and intimidation, these legis- 
lative enactments reduced the Negro vote as a factor in Southern poli- 
tics. As Henry W. Grady, a leading spokesman of the New South, 
observed in 1889, “The Negro as a political force has dropped out of 
serious consideration.” 

The move toward disfranchisement was countenanced by both major 
political parties. While the Negroes’ loss of voting rights was the direct 
consequence of actions taken by the Southern wing of the Democratic 
party, the national Democratic administrations of Cleveland and the 
Republican administrations of Garfield, Arthur, Harrison, and McKinley 
continued the hands-off policy of the Hayes years. “The Republican 
party,” charged T. Thomas Fortune, editor of the New York Globe, 
“has eliminated the colored man from politics.” This fiery journalist 
joined with other Negro leaders, including the Republican Frederick 
Douglass, in condemning the Republican party’s complacency and in- 
difference. Individual Northern Democrats and Republicans publicly 
lamented the loss of the Negro’s constitutional rights throughout this 
period but their parties’ national leaders, unable or unwilling to take 
action, failed to halt the loss. Some observers, in fact, ascribe the success 
of the disfranchisement movement to the apathy shown by successive 
federal administrations in resolving the “Negro Question.” 

Having denied many Negroes the prime requisite of political power, 
it became easier for white Southerners to place additional handicaps 
upon them and to curtail their economic and social opportunities. Negro 
disfranchisement, moreover, proved to be as disastrous to the whites as 
to the Negroes. It fostered one-party government in the South and 
ensured the dominance of the Bourbon aristocracy in Democratic party 
politics. Representative government for all classes of white Southerners 
became more difficult to achieve as the New South became the Solid 
South and as large numbers of poor whites were removed from the 
suffrage along with the Negroes. The consequent stratification of white 
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society laid the groundwork for the bitter class conflicts of the Pop. 
ulist era. “ 
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The Agrarian Crusade and the Populist Movement 

White Southerners of different classes had united in their efforts to 
disfranchise the Negro. White solidarity, however, proved more difficult 
to maintain once the Negro was out of politics and it disintegrated as 
divergent economic and political interests intensified after 1880. The 
Agrarian Crusade and the Populist movement superimposed themselves 
upon the race question of the South and, for a brief period, economic 
considerations allied poor whites and Negroes in a common cause. In the 

struggles that ensued, the Negro found renewed hope for political power 
and freedom. ^ 



Agricultural depression and discontent were national phenomena after 
IpO. Overproduction and falling prices made the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century a time of serious trouble for the American farmer. 
As farm indebtedness and foreclosures increased, many small farmers 
became convinced that prompt government action alone would bring 
them relief. Currency deflation, monopolies, government-supported rail- 
roads, corporations protected by tariffs and low tax rates - these they 
held responsible for their plight. To secure laws that would regulate 
railroads, industries, and other economic activities - and thereby raise 
farm income - national farm groups were organized and farmers became 
increasingly active in party politics. 

Agrarkn unrest was particularly acute in the South. The National 
Grange in the 1870’s and the Southern Farmers’ Alliance in the 1880’s 
attracted many poor white farmers throughout the region. Although 
these organizations excluded Negro farmers from membership, they 
encourapd them to set up similar groups of their own. The Colored 
armers Alliance and Cooperative Union was thus founded in 1886 
and It soon enrolled one million Negro farmers. During its early years 

It worked closely with the white farm groups to solve problems of 
mutual concern. ^ 

The Populist party became the political agency of these radical far- 
mers alliances. In the South, white Populist leaders actively sought to 
convert egroes ^ their cause. As one observed, “They are in the ditch 
just li^ke we are. The Populists advocated political if not social equality 
for the Negro. According to C. Vann Woodward, they preached “an 
equahtananism of want and poverty, the kinship of a common grievance 
and a common oppressor.” During the presidential campaign of 1892, 
Populists actively sought the franchise for Negroes and the Negro vote 
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for themselves. Tom ^Vatson, a Georgia radical and the leading Southern 
Populist, spoke out against lynching and race prejudice while other 
Populists went further in the direction of racial intergration than did 
the remnants of the Republican party. Negroes entered the innermost 
councils of the Populist party and were appointed or elected to import- 
ant political positions in several Southern states. Under radical leader- 
ship, the white masses of the South were learning to regard the Negro 
as a political ally bound to them by common needs and aspirations. 

The Bourbon leadership of the Democratic party — well-to-do plant- 
ers, merchants, and industrialists — bore the brunt of the Populist attack 
and, as the attack mounted, white solidarity was genuinely threatened. 
The Populist movement, regarded as revolutionary by the conservative 
forces, caused a revolution in Democratic strategy. Alarmed by the 
appeal of Populism, the Democrats turned to the Negroes and began 
courting the vote of the very same people they had earlier sought to 
disfranchise. The courtship proved fruitless, however, and the Democrats 
began using forceful means to secure the Negro vote. When it became 
clear that their efforts would fail, they vindictively resolved to complete 
Negro disfranchisement and remove the Negro permanently from 
politics. 

The Populist struggles in the South had drawn Negroes and whites 
closer together than they had ever been before. The coalition to oust the 
Bourbons from power had subordinated the “Negro Question” to broad- 
er economic, social, and political issues and had given the South a 
genuine opportunity for progress. The collapse of the agrarian revolt in 
1896 brought the opportunity to an end. There followed a reversion to 
the older ways — ways which had obscured fundamental social ills and 
had kept both races in poverty. ^Vhite Southerners again became pre- 
occupied with the race question, seeing in its solution their only road 
to salvation. Few doubted their ability to solve it. 

The Racist Triumph 

The political conflicts of the Agrarian Crusade aroused widespread fears 
among Southerners that competing white factions would give Negroes 
the balance of power in politics. As Populist fervor diminished during 
the 1890’s, the Southern Democrats renewed their efforts to exclude 
Negroes from the polls. Beginning with Mississippi in 1890, a series of 
state constitutional conventions were held to complete the work of 
disfranchisement. Still hampered by the “race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude” clause of the Fifteenth Amendment, the ex-Confed- 
erate states incorporated into their revised constitutions many of the 
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devices that had earlier proven successful. Several states adopted poll 
taxes and literacy tests calculated to keep large numbers of impover- 
ished, ill-educated Negroes from the polls. In some states, property qual- 
ifications and lengthy residence requirements for voting were established 
and provisions were made to exclude voters convicted of minor offenses. 
The state-wide Democratic primary, adopted in thirteen Southern states 
between 1896 and 1915, did much to democratize nominations and party 
control but it excluded the Negro and converted the Democratic party 
into a “white man’s club.” Since the party was the government in the 
South, the Negro’s exclusion from the primary may be regarded as 
another form of disfranchisement. 

When it became apparent that constitutional provisions for poll taxes 
and literacy tests barred numerous whites as well as Negroes from the 
polls, attempts were made to rectify the situation. Beginning with Loui- 
siana in 1898, several states inserted “grandfather clauses” into their 
constitutions. These clauses added to the permanent registration lists all 
males whose fathers or grandfathers were qualified to vote on Januaiy 
1, 1867 — a time when no Negro could vote. Since voters enrolled under 
the “grandfather clause” were exempt from poll tax and literacy test 
provisions, the device permitted many poor whites to vote. Although 
* the Supreme Court declared the “grandfather clause” unconstitutional in 
1-915, the measure effectively reduced the ratio of Negro to white voters 
during its period of enforcement. 

By 1910, constitutional provisions had disfranchised almost all the 
Negroes in eight Southern states. The success of the movement may be 
seen in a comparison of registration figures for Negroes in Louisiana. 
In 1896, 130,334 Negroes were registered to vote. In 1900, after the 
new constitution was adopted, there were 5,320 registered Negroes; in 
1904, only 1,342 were enrolled. None of the Louisiana parishes had a 
majority of Negro voters by 1900 although Negro voters had predomi- 
nated in twenty-six parishes four years before. 

Negroes gradually began to meet even the most stringent qualifica- 
tions for voting. To keep them from the polls. Southerners became 
skillful manipulators of the suffrage laws. The new constitutional pro- 
visions lent themselves to a remarkable degree of administrative flexi- 
bility. White officials became so adept at interpreting the codes that even 
the most prominent members of the Negro community — among them 
educators, ministers and successful businessmen — were excluded from 
the ballot. 

As the nineteenth century ended, the twin ideologies of white suprem- 
acy and Negro inferiority emerged triumphant in the South. With 
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political power stripped from the Negro, it became easier to establish 
complete white control and to justify that control in terms of inherent 
dissimilarities presumed to exist between the races. An intensive propa- 
ganda of Negrophobia, race chauvinism, and white supremacy prepared 
the South, if not the nation, for constitutional disfranchisement. It was 
then used to support the revival of segregation laws — laws which for 
the most part had been abrogated under the Radicals by 1868. While 
segregation and ostracism were practiced throughout the South in the 
1870’s and 1880’s, it was without the harshness and rigidity that char- 
acterized their observance during the 1890’s and thereafter. Before the 
Compromise of 1877, segregation had taken place in the Protestant 
churches, in the schools, and in the military service but, until the 1890’s, 
there was little disposition among Southerners to expand into new areas. 

Led by such racists as J. K. Vardaman and Ben Xillman and encour- 
aged by disappointed Populist leaders like Tom Watson, the Conserva- 
tives rapidly enacted “Jim Crow” laws throughout the South. Trans- 
portation facilities were segregated and, after the Civil Rights Act of 
1875 was nullified by the Supreme Court in 1883, Negroes were banned 
from places of public accommodation. The “separate but equal” doc- 
trine set forth by the Supreme Court in Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896 
upheld segregation in transportation and education and, by extension, 
in other areas in which states chose to act. “If one race be inferior to 
the other socially,” the majority ruled in this case, “the Constitution 
of the United States cannot put them upon the same plane . . . .” 

A number of authorities maintain that, in legislating and confirming 
“Jim Crow” statutes, the Southern states and the Supreme Court actually 
encouraged further reductions in Negro freedom, new acts of violence 
against Negroes, and increased lawlessness among whites. Gunnar Myr- 
dal, for example, points out that “the Jim Crow statutes were effective 
means of tightening and freezing -in many cases instigating - segrega- 
ti^m and discrimination.” In The Strange Career of Jim Crow, C. Vann 
Woodward thus describes the impact of the segregation laws on the 
white community: 

The Jim Crow laws put the authority of the state or citv in 
the voice of the street-car conductor, the railway brakeman,^the 
bus driver, the theater usher, and also into the voice of the hood- 
lum of the public park and playgrounds. They gave free rein 
and the majesty of the law to mass aggressions that might other- 
wise have been curbed, blunted, or deflected. 

The crime statistics for this period support Woodward’s contention. 
Lynchings in the South increased between 1882 and 1890 and then rose 
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sharply in the early • 1 890’s when constitutional provisions were used to 
legalize the Negro’s subordinate status. Over 3,000 Negroes were 
lynched between 1882 and 1900; 214 lynchings took place during the 
first two years of the twentieth century. 

The ideology of white supremacy exacted a high price from the 
white community. In hastening the demise of the two-party system, it 
curtailed open discussion of major issues and public interest in political 
affairs. It gave demagogues an attractive campaign theme and an inordi- 
nate amount of political control. It required the duplication of public 
facilities, diverting energy and funds from many needed enterprises. As 
the ideology intensified in the South, it spread northward and westward, 
further separating Negroes from the mainstream of American life. The 
last decades of the nineteenth century proved to be a Nadir, not only 
for the^Negro, but also for the American democracy in which he sought 
a share. 



Educational Gains During the Post-Reconstruction Period 

The racist ideology subordinated Negroes to the whites in Southern 
politics and in economic and social affairs but it failed to deter their 
progress in education. The Negro schools and colleges that were found- 
ed during Reconstruction continued to flourish after 1877. White South- 
erners- displayed less hostility toward schools than other institutions used 
by “Negroes to. improve their status; consequently, educational pursuits 
became increasingly important within the Negro community during 
the Nadir period. 

The failure of the Southern states to give equitable financial support 
to Negro schools after the educational program of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau was terminated in 1870 made Negro education dependent upon 
denominational support and Northern philanthropy. Several large educa- 
tional foundations were established between the Civil War and World 
War I to aid Negro education in th.^ South. The Peabody Education 
Fund, the John F. Slater Fund, the General Education Board, the 
Anna T. Jeanes Fund, the Julius Rosenv/ald Fund, and the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund were the most prominent among them. These foundations 
helped to establish colleges and train Negro teachers; they gave financial 
assistance to public school systems and worked to improve industrial 
and vocational education. Although educational facilities for Negroes 
remained inferior to those provided for white children, the assistance 
given by the philanthropic funds did much to stimulate educational 
progress within the Southern Negro community. 
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Substantial support for education came from Negroes themselves. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, Negroes paid a total of $70,000,000 in direct 
and indirect taxes for educational purposes between 1870 and 1899 while 
an additional $15,000,000 were spent on tuition and fees to private 
educational institutions. To supplement their incomes, Negro schools 
engaged in a number of fund-raising activities. For example, the Jubilee 
Singers of Fisk University toured the eastern United States and Europe 
to raise funds for their school. 

Substantial gains were made in education by 1900. That year, there 
were almost 29,000 Negro teachers and more than 1,500,000 Negro 
children attending school. Northern colleges and universities were opening 
their doors to Negro applicants, and thirty-four Negro institutions of 
higher learning were preparing a new generation of scholars and pro- 
fessionals for leadership within the Negro community. Here the founda- 
tion was being laid for a new move toward freedom, 

Booker T, Washington and His Policies 

On September 18, 1895, at a time when the capitulation to racism was 
almost complete in the South, an unusual event took place at the Cotton 
States’ Exposition in Atlanta, Georgia. For the first time that anyone 
could recall, a Negro had been invited to share a speaker’s platform with 
a^ number of eminent whites. Introduced by a former governor of 
Georgia, Booker T, Washington was warmly greeted by the Negroes 
in the audience but received only scattered applause from the whites. 
When the president of Tuskegee Institute had concluded his address, 
the applause was loud and general. In violation of Southern custom, the 
whites on the platform rushed to shake his hand. The speech was widely 
publicized in the nation’s press and brought Washington a flood of 
congratulatory telegrams and letters, numerous proposals for lecture 
tours, an enthusiastic message of thanks from President Cleveland, and 
an honorary Harvard degree, Frederick Douglass’s death earlier that 
year left Washington the principal spokesman for the Negro community 
but the Atlanta address propelled him into national prominence. Until 
his own death twenty years later, Booker T. Washington was the domi- 
nant and quite possibly the most controversial figure among America’s 
Negroes. 

Born in slavery in 1856, Washington became a student and a proba- 
tionary janitor at the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute when 
he was barely sixteen years old. There he fell under the influence of 
General Sarnuel Chapman Armstrong, an advocate of practical educa- 
tion who viewed labor as a spiritual force capable of building human 
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character and dignity. As a result, Washington became convinced that 
the ultimate success of his people depended upon their ability to per- 
form useful services for which markets existed. 

When Washington went to Tuskegee in 1881, he encountered consider- 
able local hostility toward his school. Washington assured the townspeople 
that his students would observe Southern traditions and be of service to 
them. Antagonism receded as the institution began to supply the com- 
munity with needed goods and services. The success of Tuskegee in 
ameliorating white opposition and in attracting Northern philanthropic 
support strengthened Washington’s views that Negroes with vocations 
and skills would further the interests of the South and win for the 
race the good will of the ruling class. Skilled Negro workmen and busi- 
nessmen, Washington reasoned, would make themselves economically 
indispensable to the whites and their civil rights would follow as an 
inevitable consequence. 

Washington’s Atlanta speech summarized his educational philosophy 
and related it to the broader question of race relations in the South. 
Calling upon Negroes to “cast down your buckets where you are,” 
Washington expressed disdain for political activity or migration as 
methods for improving the Negroes’ status. Negroes, he claimed, would 
prosper only by devoting themselves to “agriculture, mechanics, com- 
merce, domestic service, and the professions;” the struggle for pros- 
perity would ultimately bring them their lawful privileges as citizens. 
Turning to the whites in his audience, the educator held out the hand 
of conciliation and frankly accepted the system of segregation. He gave 
them assurances of his race’s loyalty and devotion and, in an oft-quoted 
statement, he indicated his acquiescence to the South’s social code: “In 
all things that are purely social we can be as separate as the fingers, yet 
one as the hand in all things essential to mutual progress.” He went on 
to explain his position: 

The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of 
questions of social equalitj* is the extremest folly, and that 
progress in the enjoyment of all the privileges that will come to 
us must be the result of severe and constant struggle rather than 
of artificial forcing. No race that has anything to contribute to 
the markets of the world is long in any degree ostracized. It is 
important and right that all privileges of the law be ours, but 
it IS vastly more important that we be prepared for the exercise 
of those privileges. The opportunity to earn a dollar in a fac- 
tory just now is worth infinitely more than the opportunity to 
spend a dollar in the opera house. 
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Washington’s advocacy of vocational education, as well as his apparent 
lack of interest -in the struggle for political and civil righis, was hailed 
by most whites. Strife-weary Northerners saw in it a formula for inter- 
racial peace; Northern industrialists believed it would stimulate further 
economic development within the South; racists in the North and 
South thought it would lead Negroes to their proper “place” in Amer- 
ican society; segregationists found in it a means of maintaining the 
Negro’s inferior status. Few whites, however, were able to distinguish 
between the immediate and long-range goals Washington set for his 
people. His proposals were tailored to the times, but his fundamental 
objective was the complete acceptance and integration of Negroes in 
American life. As Washington said on one occasion, “I plead for indus- 
trial education and development for the Negro not because I want to 
cramp him, but because I want to free him.” Washington had proposed 
his policies as stepping stones to a just solution of the race question; for 
most whites, however, they became the end rather than the means. * 



Although the vast majority of Negroes acclaimed Washington as 
their leader, some vigorously opposed his educational philosophy and his 
methods for solving the racial question. W.E.B. DuBois was foremost 
among his critics. The first Negro to receive a doctorate in philosophy 
from Harvard University (1895), DuBois was professor of history and 
economics at Atlanta University from 1896 to 1910. In a series of books, 
essays, and speeches he attacked Washington’s vocational education 
program as too narrow in scope and too materialistic in objective. He 
denounced Washington’s deprecation of liberal arts education for Ne- 
groes and accused the Tuskegee educator of preaching a “gospel of 
Work and Money to such an extent as apparently almost completely 
to overshadow the higher aims of life.” Describing Washington’s At- 
lanta speech as the “Atlanta Compromise,” DuBois held such concilia- 
tory views as Washington’s responsible for the intensification of racism 
that occurred in the South after 1895. He found fault with Washing- 
ton s assessment of the labor needs of modem industrial society and 
feared that submissiveness to the ideology of white supremacy would 
m the long run perpetuate the Negro’s inferior status. 



in upon Washington’s doctrines, his critics (inclu( 

mg D^ok) adiratted the importance of many of his teachings. Wasl 
mgtons biographers have detected weaknesses in his proposals - weal 
ne^es wWch may have been less obvious during his own lifetime tha 
today -but there is general agreement among them that his career wi 
devoted to the improvement of Negro life in America. 
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As Washington’s prestige grew after 1895, he became one of the most 
powerful Negroes in the nation. He was consulted by national political 
leaders on all questions affecting the Negro and he exercised tremendous 
influence over the dispensation of the Republican party’s patronage in 
the South. His personality so dominated Negro history during his life- 
time that historians have called the years from 1890 to 1915 “The Age 
of Booker T. Washington.” 

EcoNOiMic Struggles 

After Reconstruction, the majority of Negroes in the United States 
continued to live in the South. Engaged primarily in agriculture, they 
encountered, tremendous difficulty in earning their livelihoods. Most 
Negro farmers lacked the capital resources needed to buy land; those few 
who managed to accumulate sufficient savings found desirable farm prop- 
erties unavailable for sale to them. The number and average acreage of 
Negro-owned farms remained relatively small throughout this period; 
by 1890, some 120,000 farms were owned by Negroes. Agricultural 
depressions, crop failures, the evils of farm tenancy and sharecropping, 
and a deteriorating social status made farm life increasingly unattractive 
to many Negroes. As a result, a migration began from the rural to the 
urban South and to rural and urban areas in the North and West. In 
1879, an estimated 40,000 Negroes left for Kansas under the leadership 
of Henry Adams of Louisiana and Benjamin “Pap” Singleton of Ten- 
nessee and, shortly thereafter, thousands more migrated to Iowa and 
Nebraska. Although the “Exodusters” of 1879 and their successors faced 
privation and ostracism, many remained in the new settlements and some 
prospered. 

Agents attempting to promote Negro migration met with consider- 
able hostility throughout the South. Most white Southerners opposed 
the movement since they feared for their labor supply and low wage 
rates. At their urging, the Southern state legislatures adopted a variety 
of statutes designed to restrain the agents and stem the Negro exodus. 

Negro leaders were divided over the desirability of migration. Fred- 
erick Douglass and Booker T. Washington opposed the movement since 
they believed it offered no permanent solution to the Negroes’ prob- 
lems. They feared migration would foster nomadism and preferred for 
Negroes a sedentary existence in the South to the risks of life elsewhere. 
But Richard T. Greener, the first Negro graduate of Harvard Univer- 
sity and a former profepor at the University of South Carolina, felt 
that migration would bring Negroes new opportunities and would im- 
prove the lot of those who remained behind. Economic considerations 
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rather than words probably decided the question for most Neuroes 
Not many could afford die costs involved in moving their families’ 
r “ '“‘i *0 f” 'he same reasoL to 

tunities afforded by a growing industrial order were too tempting to 

Although urban life was almost as frustrating as rural life during the 
Nadir period, Negroes were nevertheless able to make noteworthv^con 

bom'in'Dutch r ‘"‘‘u "“sformation. Jan E.. Matzeliger, 

anTh"ei found c T’ “ apprentice cobbler in Philadelphia 

HeJl,! - in a Lynn, Massachusetts, shoe factory 

Here he invented the shoe laster which reduced the industry’s manufac- 
turing costs by more than 50 per cent. EHjah McCoy, bom in Canada 

Lrh,"n TC> paten/for an automatic 

machine lubricator in 1872; between 1881 and 1925 he obtained fnmr 

four additional patents for similar devices. In 1884, J^hr? pS 

invented a screw for tobacco presses. He later organized the Riplev 

bSSs'cratole T P'«s« for mLy 

businesses Granville T. Woods obtained some 150 patents for inven- 
tions chiefly in the fields of air brakes and electricaf equipment Most 
of his patents were sold to such firms as General El^tnc, Westing- 
house Air Brake, and American Telephone and Telegraph. ^ 

It was more difficult for Negroes to join .unions than to have their 

the indusrrifil^ A ^Qgan to increase their influence -within 

worte ar ffc more urbm 

were excluded 
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fcn^r.r.r Delief tnat Negroes were naturally unfit for 

ry wor or for training as skilled employees made it difficult for 
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appointed in each of the Southern states. Although the proposal was 
never implemented, some 60,000 Negroes were enrolled as members by 
1886, The American Federation of Labor, an organization of autono- 
mous craft unions, came into prominence as the Knights of X-abor 
declined after 1886. During its early years it took a positive stand against 
discrimination. When a group of independent unions declined to join 
the American Federation of Labor because of its position on the race 
question, the organization began to revise its policies. In 1900 it permitted 
the affiliation of unions which did not constitutionally exclude Negroes 
but which traditionally pledged only white workers for membership. 
Thereafter, each local was permitted to determine its own racial policies. 
Though the American Federation of Labor chartered a few Negro locals 
and though efforts were made to establish independent Negro unions, 
relatively few Negro workers were organized by 1901. Barred from 
union membership, they were compelled to accept lower wages than 
organized, or even unorganized, white workers. 

Before the end of the century a movement was launched to increase 
the participation of Negroes in business and manufacturing. Such leaders 
as John Hope, a professor at Atlanta University, began urging Negroes 
to escape from competition with the white working class by becoming 
their own employfirs. In 1900, Booker T. Washington organized the 
National Negro Business League to stimulate business enterprise and to 
provide Negro businessmen with opportunities for the exchange of 
ideas. By 1907 the League had over 300 branches and was a flourishing 
institution. 

As the century ended Negroes were engaged in many businesses and 
some Negro businessmen had even acquired considerable wealth. Never- 
theless, the Negro community remained essentially a community of 
workers. Some economic progress had been made during the first thirty- 
five years of freedom, but by 1900 the vast majority of Negroes still 
lived in abject poverty. 

Social and Cultural Progress 

Negroes found themselves increasingly isolated from the world of the 
whites as the nineteenth century drew to a close. Barred from politics, 
frustrated in their economic pursuits, and compelled to maintain a 
separate existence, they came to rely more and more on their own 
agencies and institutions for group cohesion and survival. The church 
continued to be an important social institution within the Negro com- 
munity, rendering innumerable educational, cultural, and recreational 
services to its members. A number of frutemal orders, benevolent asso- 
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ciations, and insurance societies provided Negroes with needed services 
and opportunities for social contacts. Despite difficulties in raising funds, 
charitable and philanthropic organizations established and maintained 
orphanages, hospitals, and sanitariums. The National Association of 
Colored Women, founded in 1895, helped to support several of these 
institutions. Such organizations as the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian Association expanded their programs 
for Negro boys and girls. 

Negroes continued to search for solutions to their problems. Confer- 
ences and conventions were held to discuss social and economic prob- 
lems confronting the Negro community. The annual Farmers’ Confer- 
ence at Tuskegee and the meetings of the National Negro Business 
League sought to promote economic progress and provided forums for 
the exchange of ideas. Perhaps the most important meetings held by 
Negroes were the annual Conferences on Negro Problems conducted at 
Atlanta University between 1896 and 1914. Under the general direction 
of W.E.B. DuBois, the Conferences produced a series of research reports 
on various aspects of Negro life which are still highly regarded by 
contemporary scholars. 

The^ eniergence of a new group of Negro intellectuals toward the 
end of this period was an auspicious portent for the future. Improved 
educational opportunities and social and cultural growth brought into 
prominence a number of scholars and writers, thus insuring for Negroes 
another generation of heroes and leaders. W.E.B. DuBois, regarded as 
the most brilliant of the scholars, was born in Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts in 1862. He studied at Fisk, Harvard, and the University of 
Berlin. DuBois’ The Suppression of the African Slave Trade, 16B8-1810 ■ 
was published in 1896 as the first work in the Harvard Historical 
Studies. Hailed as a landmark in the growth of Negro scholarship, it 
established DuBois’ reputation as a scientific historian. The publication 
of The Philadelphia Negro in 1899 brought him additional recognition 
as a sociologist. By the turn of the century, according to Rayford W. 
Lopn, DuBois “established beyond reasonable doubt the capacity of a 

trained Negro to compete on equal terms with other Americans in the 
realm of scholarship.’^ 

Biographical and historical writings, popular literary fare in America 
during the Nadir period, were especially prized by Negroes. Accounts 
of heroic deeds and successes of prominent Negroes undoubtedly gave 
Negro readers a measure of faith in themselves and some respite from 
the oppressions of the times. The^tobiographies of Frederick Douglass, 
Booker T. Washington, Henry dssian Flipper, Bishop Daniel A. Payne, 
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and John M. Langston were widely read during and following the 
period as were the biographical and historical writings of Sarah Brad- 
ford, Joseph T. Wilson, and George Washington Williams. 

William Wells Brown and Charles W. Chesnutt were the most 
prominent authors of fiction. Brown was born in slavery in Kentucky. 
His autobiography, published in 1847 by the Massachusetts Antislavery 
Society, is one of the most readable and exciting narratives of slave 
life. Although Brown composed music and wrote several biographies 
and histories, he is best known for his fiction. The publication of My 
Southern Home in 1880 marked the end of a long literary career devoted 
largely to the portrayal of life in the South. Charles W. Chesnutt gained 
fame as a writer with the publication of a short story, “The Gophered 
Grapevine,” in the Atlantic Monthly in 1887. The most famous of his 
books. The Conjure Woman, appeared two years later and won con- 
siderable critical acclaim for its characterizations, lively narrative, and 
realistic handling of social themes. For two decades thereafter, Chesnutt 
was the most widely read Negro novelist in America. 

Paul Laurence Dunbar ranks as the best known Negro poet of the 
period. Oak md Ivy (1893), Majors and Minors (1896), and Lyrics of 
Lowly Life (1897) were his most popular works. Dunbar wrote classic 
English verse but is best known for his dialect poeins. Described by 
William Dean Howells as the first Negro poet “to feel the Negro life 
esthetically and express it lyrically,” Dunbar attempted to portray rural 
Negroes as real human beings. While Dunbar has been criticized for 
romanticizing rural Negro life (he never had any firsthand contact with 
slavery or with the deep South), the sociologist E. Franklin Frazier 
nevertheless described his verse as “a repository of the colorful and 
poetic language of the Negro folk.” Dunbar was only thirty-four years 
old when he died in 1906, but he had aheady won tremendous popular 
acclaim and a secure place in the history of American literature. 

Negroes and the War with Spain 

The barriers which denied Negroes many of the benefits of American 
life did not diminish either their faith in the American dream or their 
devotion to their native land. The outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War in 1898 found Negroes eager to fight for their country. The 
African ancestry of many Cubans and the Cuban struggle for freedom 
and independence had engaged the sympathies of American Negroes, 
whiis the loss of twenty-two Negroes aboard the Maine had aroused 
their indignation against Spain. In the war that ensued, as in earlier wars, 
Negroes fought courageously and died valiantly. The praise ac- 
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corded Negro soldiers at El Caney, at Las Guasimas, and especially at 
San Juan Hill, gave Negroes at home a renewed sense of pride that eased 
somewhat the accumulated burdens of the Nadir period. 

The Spanish-American War initiated for the United States an era 
of empire-building that ultimately brought under American control or 
influence millions of non-whites living in Latin America and on the 
islands of the Caribbean and the Pacific. It was almost inevitable that 
America’s racial dilemma would muddy the waters of her overseas 
empire. Unlike the other major imperial powers, the United States had 
a race problem at home while governing an empire with substantial num- 
bers of darker peoples. Racism and cultural chauvinism were thus to 
complicate the tasks America set for herself in extending her civilization 
beyond her borders. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the American democracy had 
encountered serious difficulty in assimilating people of other than Anglo- 
Saxon origin; it had, for example, excluded Asians, enclaved its Indian 
population, and ostracized millions of citizens of African descent. Dur- 
ing the twentieth century the race question was to continue to challenge 
America at home and abroad and to become a major issue confronting 
the American democracy in world affairs. 
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, Chapter 8 

IN SEARCH OF A PROMISED LAND: 

I 9 o I - I 9 3 3 

The new century dawned on a strong, prosperous, and confident Amer- 
ica. The industrial progress that had brought increased productivity and 
improved living standards was changing the patterns of American life. 
Although mechanization, urbanization, and rapid business expansion 
were creating problems for the American people, these were generally 
regarded as natural consequences of growth rather than as symptoms 
of social disorder. Absorbed with the materialistic concerns of the age, 
Americans believed that the world had been kind to them and fully 
expected it to remain so in the years ahead. 

For Negtoes, the new century’s arrival dispelled some of the clouds 
of the Nadir years. Though Negroes were being disfranchised in the 
South and were encountering almost all the difficulties of the past, they 
looked to the future with hopefulness. The nation’s expanding economy 
promised better times for Negroes as well as whites; so, too, did national 
political developments. The Progressives became increasingly influential 
in national politics after Theodore Roosevelt’s accession on Septem- 
ber 14, 1901. Their attack on privilege and “invisible government” and 
their program of social and economic reform renewed hope among 
Negroes for the achievement of social justice. 

The Roosevelt Era 

One month after Roosevelt took office he gave Negroes reason to 
believe that he would reject the kands-off policy of his predecessors on 
the Negro question. On October 16, the President met with Booker T. - 
Washington in the White House and dined with him. To Roosevelt’s 
astonishment, the incident infuriated white Southerners. Negroes, how- 
ever, were delighted with the recognition accorded their leader and 
with Roosevelt’s refusal to acknowledge that a “blunder” had been 
committed. Roosevelt’s prestige among Negroes rose further in May, 
1902, when he vigorously denounced lynching as “human cruelty and 
barbarity.” The President’s subsequent appointment of William D. Crum 
as collector of customs at Charleston, South Carolina, and his refusal 
to accept the forced resignation of a Mississippi Negro postmistress, 
gave Negroes added cause for optimism. At last they, too, had a President. 
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returned during Roosevelt’s second administration. In 
1905, the President made two tours of the South during which he urged 
Negroes to place their reliance on their Southern white friends and fore- 
go entry into the professions. In Little Rock, Arkansas, according to one 
of Roosevelt s sympathetic biographers, the President offered “a quasi de- 
ense of the lynching of colored men for supposed outrages upon white 
women. With the exception of Booker T. Washington, most Negro 
leaders condemned Roosevelt after he returned from the second tour. 
It was becoming increasingly apparent that solutions to the Negroes’ 
problems were not to be expected from the White House. 



Other developments contributed to the end of optimism among 
Negroes As Negroes moved into Northern and Southern urban areas 
after 1901, they continued to encounter tremendous difficulty in obtain- 
ing better jobs and adequate housing. Racial segregation in housing 
made it hard for them to find suitable living quarters and landlords 
used the limited supply of dwellings available to Negroes to exact 
exorbitant rentals. As Southern municipalities began to enact housing 
segregation ordinances, it became easier for white landlords to exploit 
Negro tenants During the second decade of the century, Louisv^llle, 
Baltimore, Richmond, and Atlanta began the practice of designating 
blocks as ‘white” and “Negro” so that Negroes could be prevented by 
law from moving into white neighborhoods. All newcomers to city life 
had to contend with the social ills resulting from unfavorable working 
and living conditions - delinquency, family disorganization and disinte- 
gration, poor health, high mortality rates -but race prejudice intensi- 
fied these ills within the Negro ghetto. The stigma of color proved to 
be an almost insurmountable barrier to the world beyond the slum. 



The Violent Times 

Whatever optimism remained ended with the epidemic of race riot 

Though iynchings de. 

■creased shghtiy after 1901, there was a perceptible increase in the num- 
her and intensity of race riots. These violent outbursts underscored 
both the inadequacy of the protection the nation afforded its Neurc 
Citizens and the insecurity with which they lived. ^ 

In 1904, two Negroes were accused of murder in Statesboro, Georgia 
Their trial touched off a state-wide frenzy of race violence during wWch 

X7ri? ^ T" Pf«™bation. Immediately 

after the two defendants were convicted and sentenced, they were 

seized by a mob, dragged from the courtroom, and burned aUve. The 
mob s leaders escaped unpunished. 
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On September 22, 1906, the most violent riots to occur in the South 
during this period broke out in Atlanta, Georgia. Whipped into a fury 
of race hatred by inflamed talk and by the movement to disfranchise 
Negroes, whites began assaulting almost every Negro in sight. Two 
days later, Negroes in Brownsville, an Atlanta suburb, began arming 
themselves as a defense against further attacks. Violence again broke 
out when police officers attempted to arrest the Negroes for bearing 
arms. Two whites and four Negroes were killed, many of both races 
were injured, and much property was destroyed. The president of a 
local Negro college was severely beaten, over the head by a police offi- 
cial. Atlanta was virtually paralyzed for several days following the 
rioting. When calm returned, a group of Negro and white citizens 
organized the Atlanta Civic League to improve social conditions and to 
prevent further lawlessness, but those responsible for the bloodshed and 
violence went unpunished. 

In August, 1906, a group of Negro soldiers raided Brownsville, Texas, 
in retaliation for racial insults. Race . passions were stirred to a feyer 
pitch when one white man was killed and two Negroes were wounded. 
Three months later, as the result of an official report blaming the sol- 
diers for the riot. President Roosevelt dishonorably discharged three 
companies of the famed all-Negro Twenty-fifth Regiment. Though an 
act of Congress subsequently established a court, of inquiry to review 
the cases of the discharged soldiers and though the innocent victims 
of .Roosevelt’s order were permitted to reenlist, most Negroes looked 
.upon the President’s handling of the episode as evidence of his apathy. 

Race riots occurred throughout the North as well as the South. In 
August, 1908, a riot in Springfield, Illinois, required the lise of 5,000 
state militiamen to restore order. During the course of the riot two 
Negroes and four white men were killed, 70 persons were injured, and 
more than 100 arrests were made. Considerable Negro-owned property 
was destroyed. The riot, which took place a few months before the 
centennial of Lincoln’s birth and within two miles of the Emancipator’s 
home and final resting place, shocked the entire country and convinced 
men of both races that the time had come for more militant action. 

Rising Voices of Protest 

The deteriorating conditions of Negro life changed resistance to the 
policies of Booker T. Washington into open revolt. The publication of 
W.E.B. DuBois’ The Souls of Black Folk in 1903 crystallized opposition 
to the “Tuskegee Idea” of reliance upon the good will of Southern 
whites and turned Negroes toward more aggressive solutions to their 
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two decades, the legal committee won three major decisions before, the 
United States Supreme Court. In 1915, in Guinn v. United States, the 
“grandfather clause” was declared null and void. In 1917, in Buchanan 
V. Warley, Louisville’s housing segregation ordinance was held uncon- 
stitutional. In 1923, in Moore v. Dempsey, a new trial was ordered for 
a Negro on several grounds, among them the exclusion of Negroes from 
the jury. The NAACP’s participation in Supreme Court proceedings 
became a major weapon in its fight for full citizenship. 

The NAACP included in its program plans to improve economic 
opportunities for Negroes, but since the organization concentrated its 
efforts on a crusade for civil rights, it was unable to make much head- 
way on economic problems. Negroes migrating from the rural South to 
urban areas after 1901 were in particular need of help and, in 1911, the 
National Urban League was founded to ease their transitipn to city life. 
Under the leadership of Dr. George E. Haynes, Eugene K. Jones, and 
Professor E.R.A. Seligman of Columbia University, the Urban League 
assisted Negroes in securing jobs and decent housing. It provided voca- 
tional counseling and health services and undertook to train young men 
and women to carry out its field work. 

The Niagara Movement, the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the National Urban League and other organ- 
izations began before 1914 to deal with problems affecting the well- 
being of the Negro. Their revolt against the policies of Booker T. 
Washington prepared the way for the more determined assault on racial 
discrimination, lynching, disfranchisement, and exploitation that was to 
come during and following the Great War. 

The Politics of Progressivism 

Like most Americans, Negroes were absorbed with domestic concerns 
as Europe moved toward war. The daily struggle for survival consumed 
most of their time and energy, leaving little of either to devote to for- 
eign affairs. What political interest there was within the Negro com- 
munity tended to concentrate on national rather than international 
events. 

Developments in the nation’s capital after 1905 were a major source 
of discouragement to American Negroes. Although the Progressive 
movement imbued the domestic policies of Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson 
with considerable humanitarianism, it had its conservative -- sometimes 
even reactionary — aspects as well as its liberal impulses. The Progres- 
sives, for example, generally favored the restriction of immigration and 
displayed pronounced anti-Semitic tendencies. According to Foster Rhea 
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ject peoples, discnmmation against Negroes, and intolerance toward the 

Z S “TT’ " ““pound of many curious elements, and 

rZ H 1"'“* . Negro leaders had 

d.te,ted such a strain in statements made by Theodore Roosevelt during 

Iw tos.rs of the South. They regarded Roosevelt with suspicion afte? 
the noting in Brownsville, Texas, and they lacked confidence in his 
successor, William Howard Taft. Although Taft made the first appoint- 
ment of a Negro, William H. Lewis, to a sub-cabinet post-tlrat of 
assistant attorney-general - he ridiculed the possibility of interracial 
peace and argued that the expulsion of the Negro population was the 
only solution to Amenca’s racial dilemma. Many Negro leaders had 
become so distrustful of Roosevelt and Taft that they gave their suo- 
port to Woodrow Wilson, the Southem'-bom Democratic candidate fOT 
President m 1912. In the election that year, thousands of Negroes broke 
with tradition and joined with white Southerners in voting for the 
Democratic nominee. ® 



If Negroes were disheartened when Wilson appointed a number of 
Southern Democrats to cabinet posts, they were appalled when Congress, 
under Democratic control, received more anti-Negro bills that had ever 
before been introduced in a single session. Although most of these 
me^ures died in committee, the President bowed to Southern pressure 
an , y executive order, segregated Negro federal workers in the use 
of employees’ facilities. 

The years preceding America’s entry into World War I were fraught 
with sorrow for American Negroes. The year 1915, which marked the 
fiftieth anniversary of emancipation, witnessed the lynching of 69 
Negroes, the resurrection of the Ku Klux Klan, and the showing of a 
The Birth of a Nation, based on the violently anti-Negro writings 
of Thomas Dixon. The death of Booker T. Washington in November, 

1915, left no leader among Negroes of equal national prominence. In 

1916, while two Negro regiments were taking part in General Pershing’s 
punitive expedition into Mexico, Negroes at home continued to suffer 
oppression and violence. A Negro was publicK lamed in Waco, Texas, 
while thousands of onlookers cheered, and another was lynched in 
South Carolina for “impudence” in refusing to agree to a price for his 
cotton seed. 



Shortly after the United States entered the war in April, 1917, a. race 
l^toke out in Bast St. Louis, Illinois. Bstimates of the number of 
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Negroes killed ranged from 40 to 200. Martial law was declared to 
restore order. On July 28, some 10,000 Negroes marched down Fifth 
Avenue in New York City in silent protest against lynchings and racial 
indignities. America had embarked upon its crusade to make the world 
safe for democracy, but it had neglected democracy at home. 

Negroes in the First World War 

The declaration of war on April 6, 1917 revealed still another aspect of 
the nation’s racial dilemma: the question of Negro participation in the 
armed forces. Thousands of Negroes responded to America’s entry into 
the war by atternpting to enlist. Army quotas for Negro troops were 
quickly filled — some 10,000 Negroes were already in the Regular Army 
when war was declared - and the War Department stopped accepting 
Negro volunteers within a week. Negroes were barred then and there- 
after from the Marines and the Coast Guard, while the Navy permitted 
them to serve only in the most menial capacities. The passage of the 
Selective Service Act in May, 1917, removed quota restrictions on 
Negroes in the Army. During the war, 367,000 Negroes were called into 
service under this act. Of the more than 2,000,000 Negroes who regis- 
tered for the draft, 31% were accepted as compared with 26% of the 
white enrollees; the difference was due to the disinclination of some 
draft boards to act fairly toward Negroes in the matter of exemptions 
and deferments. 

The Selective Service Act ended restrictions on Negro inductions into 
the Army but there were no provisions for the training of Negroes as 
officers. Concern over this matter became widespread when Colonel 
Charles Young, the highest ranking Negro officer at this time, was 
retired from the Army because of high blood pressure. Although Col. 
Young rode horseback from Wilberforce, Ohio, to the national capital 
to demonstrate his fitness, the retirement board refused him permission 
to serve actively in the Army. Negro leaders soon began urging that 
qualified Negroes be trained for commissions. An organized protest 
resulted in the establishment of an all-Negro officers’ training camp at 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa. On October 15, 1917, the first group of 106 
captains and 533 first and second lieutenants received Army commis- 
sions at the camp. Other Negroes were later commissioned at non-segre- 
gated camps and in the field. 

The northern migration of Negroes, the training of Negro troops in 
the South, continued lynchings, and German propaganda caused con- 
siderable racial friction during the war years. To minimize the effects of 
interracial discord on the war effort, and to promote good morale among 
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Negro soldiers and civilians, Emmett J. Scott, former secretary to 
Booker T. Washington, was appointed special assistant to the Secretary 
of War. As confidential advisor in matters affecting Negroes, it was 
Scott’s task to see that. Selective Service regulations were equally and 
impartially, enforced. An important function of his office was the investi- 
gation of cases in which unfair treatment was charged. 

Problems, resulting from the training of Negro troops in the South 
provided Scott with some of his most difficult assignments and plagued 
the War Department throughout the conflict. At a meeting held in 
August, 1917, government officials assured white Southerners that they 
would not send Northern Negroes to training camps in the South. This 
policy so hampered the Army’s training program that it was quickly 
abandoned. Negroes endured discriminatory treatment from white Army 
officers and officials of servicemen’s organizations, but their bitterest 
antagonists proved to be Southern white civilians. Violence broke out 
in September, 1917, in Houston, Texas, when civilians insulted and 
threatened Negro soldiers stationed there.. Continuing' harrassment led 
to the killing of 17 whites and resulted in the court-martial of 64 mem- 
bers of the Twenty-fourth Infantry. After hasty deliberations by an 
all-white tribunal, 13 soldiers were hanged for murder, 41 were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, and a number of others were held in cus- 
tody pending, further investigations. Galling insults to Negroes in uniform 
almost caused another outbreak of violence in Spartansburg, South Caro- 
lina. In this case, as in others to follow, bloodshed was averted by 
promptly sending overseas the Negro troops involved. 

Of the 100,000 Negroes who were sent to Europe, more than half 
served in labor and stevedore battalions. Although they performed essen- 
tial duties in unloading ships and sending supplies to the front lines, they 
suffered tremendous hardships, often under brutal commanders. Many 
of these soldiers came to resent their employment as laborers rather than 
as fighters in the ranks. Negroes who were assigned to combat duty, 
principally with the Ninety-second and Ninety-third Divisions, made 
an enviable record. New York’s 369th Infantry, for example, was cited 
for bravery eleven times, and the entire regiment received the French 
Croix de Guerre for gallantry in action at Maison-en-Champagne. The 
first Allied unit to reach the Rhine, the 369th - dubbed the “Hell Fight- 
ers” by the Germans — saw continuous action from July, 1918, until the 
armistice; 171 of its officers and men were individually decorated with 
the Croix de Guerre and the Legion of Honor. Two soldiers of the 
369th, Henry Johnson and Needham Roberts, were the first Americans 
to be decorated for bravery in France, and their exploits were head- 
lined in newspapers throughout America. 
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Some dissension developed among Negro leaders concerning the 
course they should pursue during the war. Several feared that the cru- 
sade for democracy abroad would subvert the struggle for justice and 
equality at home; a few adopted pacifism as a method of registering 
their protest. In the July 1918 issue of The Crisis, W.E.B. DuBois wrote 
a strong editorial in which he advocated support for the war effort. 
“Let us not hesitate,” he wrote. “Let us, while this war lasts, forget our 
special grievances and close our ranks shoulder to shoulder with our 
white citizens and the allied nations that are fighting for democracy.” 
DuBois’ editorial helped to heal the rift within the Negro leadership 
and promoted enthusiasm for the war effort among the Negro masses. 
One indication of this enthusiasm was the response to the Liberty Bond 
drives; according to one estimate, Negroes bought more than $250,000,- 
000 worth of war bonds and stamps. Perhaps even more significant was 
the role played by Negro farmers and workmen in producing and con- 
serving vital food supplies and other agricultural and industrial products. 

While thousands of Negroes were fighting overseas, other thousands 
at home began a mass migration from the rural South to urban centers 
of the North. Although social factors played a part in this movement, 
the basic cause for the so-called Great Migration was undoubtedly eco- 
nomic. A labor depression in the South in 1914 brought a general 
reduction in wage rates. During 1915 and 1916, crop failures, floods, and 
the ravages of the boll weevil disrupted much of the South’s agriculture. 
Already victimized by the tenancy system, thousands of Negroes found 
themselves destitute and homeless as a result of these events and were 
forced to move northward. The lure of Northern prosperity probably 
exerted even more influence upon them. Defense production and a 
sharp decline in immigration had increased the demand for labor 
throughout the North. According to the Bureau of the Census, the 
states of the North and West showed a net gain of 330,000 Negroes 
during the decade ending in 1920. One authority estimates that a million 
Negroes ultimately took part in the migration. 

As in the 1870’s and 1880’s, Southerners attempted to halt the trek 
to the North. In Jacksonville, Florida, an ordinance was passed requiring 
migration agents to pay a license fee of $1,000. Some localities banned 
the sale of Negro newspapers for fear that accounts of Northern life 
would persuade more Negroes to migrate. Reports circulated that 
deputy sheriffs were taking Negroes from northbound trains to prevent 
the loss of cheap labor. These efforts to stem the exodus proved fruitless 
and the movement northward gained momentum. 

Upon their arrival in tl'.i North the migrants encountered new and 
complex problems, but they also found less racial prejudice, higher 
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wages, and better educational opportunities for their children. Many 
Northern industries offered Negroes unusual employment opportunities 
during the war years, and this bolstered the newcomers’ hopes for the 
future. By 1920, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, and Chicago, in 
the order named, had the largest Negro communities in the country. 

The Red Summer 

Negroes entered the post-war period hoping not only to consolidate 
the economic and social gains of the war years but also to secure an 
even larger measure of opportunity and freedom. Their expectations 
were short-lived. The 25 race riots that occurred from June, 1919, to 
the end of the year gave substance to the fear that America would 
return to “normalcy” rather than to wartime idealism as far as the 
Negro was concerned. The summer of 1919, called by James Weldon 
Johnson “The Red Summer,” saw the most violent interracial strife the 
nation had ever known. Riots broke out in every section of the coun- 
try— in Longview, Texas; in Chicago, Illinois; in Knoxville, Tennessee; 
in Omaha, Nebraska. Six persons were killed and 150 wounded after 
three days of rioting in Washington, D.C. The most serious outbreak 
took place in Chicago late in July. The drowning of z young Negro 
who had been attacked by white swimmers led to an altercation which 
mushroomed into 13 days of mob rule. When the violence was over, 
38 persons had been killed, 537 had been injured, and more than 1,000 
families, mostly Negro, had been made homeless by the destruction of 
property. Lynching statistics indicate the extent of the hatred that swept 
the nation in 1919; more Negroes were lynched that year than in any 
of the previous ten years. Among the 83 lynch victims were ten Negro 
soldiers, several still in uniform. 

Why the Red Summer? A number of forces provoked the explosions 
that rocked America in 1919. One was the migration that began during 
the war and that created new pressures as Negroes and whites competed 
for jobs during the post-war business decline. Another was the rise of 
the Ku Klux Klan. Revived in 1915, the Klan grew slowly until the 
end of the war when its membership jumped to 100,000. The 200 public 
appearances made by the Klan in 1919 converted additional thousands 
to its cause; its tactics inspired numerous imitators and gave the lawless 
elements in every section of the country a rationale for violence. Even 
the Negroes’ military service in World War I induced hostility toward 
them during the first year of peace. Those Southerners who had 
deplored the arming of Negroes now saw every Negro veteran as a 
potendal insurrectionary. Convinced that the Negro had been “spoiled” 
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in France, they were determined to put him “in his place” regardless 
of the cost to human life. Almost any breach of the racial code by a 
Negro ex-serviceman was sure to bring swift and severe punishment. 
Of all the causes of the Red Summer, perhaps the most fundamental was 
the wave of nativism which accompanied America’s return to normalcy 
and isolation. Xhe hysteria that followed demobilization was compound- 
ed, according to Harvey Wish, of “a Red Scare, chauvinism, racialism, 
and a middle-class fear that organized labor was plotting revolution.” 
Negroes were the first but not the only group of Americans to confront 
the terrors of the post-war reaction. 

However strange it may seem, a stronger Negro America emerged 
from the bloodbaths of the Red Summer. City life had fostered self- 
respect and cohesiveness within the Negro community, while the war 
had given Negroes a greater awareness of the meaning of democracy. 
As a result, Negroes offered unusual resistance to their oppressors. They 
showed a disposition to defend themselves that made mobs pay a high 
price for their sadism. A new complication had been added to America’s 
social dilemma: Negroes could no longer be intimidated into submission. 
They were in a new war, and they were determined to fight back. “If we 
must die,” wrote the poet Claude McKay, “let it not be like hogs.” 

O kinsmen! we must meet the common foe! 

Though far outnumbered let us show us brave. 

And for their thousand blows deal one death blow! 

What though before us lies the open grave? 

Like men we’ll face the murderous^ cowardly pack, 

Pressed to the wall, dying but fighting back! 

Rut other ways were also needed. Under the leadership of the 
NAACP, a militant course of action was begun. Late in 1919, the 
association stepped up its campaign to secure the passage of a federal 
antilynching law. In 1921, James Weldon Johnson, executive secretary 
of the NAACP, persuaded Congressmarf L. C. Dyer of Missouri to 
introduce into the House of Representatives a bill to assure citizens the 
equal protection of the law and to punish the crime of lynching. 
Although the bill was passed in the House by a vote of 230-119, it was 
defeated in the Senate through filibuster. 

More successful was the NAACP’s legal fight against the exclusion 
of Negroes from primary elections in the South. In 1927 and in 1932, 
the Supreme Court nullified two Texas statutes which permitted the 
exclusion of Negroes from the Democratic primaries. In 1944, it 
declared that political parties could not bar Negroes from primaries 
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even in the absence of enabling legislation. As a result of such decisions, 
■Negroes came to regard the Court rather than the Congress as the most 
trustworthy guarantor of citizenship rights. 

The Garvey Movement 

Although the NAACP, the Urban League, and other organizations made 
substantial efforts to improve Negro life, they did not attract a large 
following among the Negro masses. Many of the poorer Negroes felt that 
their interests were being ignored by these interracial organizations. This 
conviction was strengthened by the social and etpnomic hardship of the 
post-war decade and made possible the rise of I^rcus Garvey and his 
Universal Negro Improvement Association — a movement which has 
been called the first real mass movement among Negroes in the United 
States. 

The basic doctrine of the UNIA was not unlike that of the American 
Colonization Society of the early nineteenth century. It advocated a 
“back to Africa” movement based upon the assumption that Negroes 
could not expect to gain rights from white Americans. Unlike the 
American Colonization Society, Marcus Garvey’s association was an all- 
Negro venture which appealed strongly to race pride. It sought to carry 
on its program with financial support from Negro-owned business enter- 
prises in the United States. 

Garvey founded the UNIA in his native Jamaica and organized its 
first American chapter following his arrival in the United States in 1916. 
The movement grew rapidly after the end of the war, probably reach- 
ing its maximum growth in 1923 when Garvey claimed a membership 
of six million. Several authorities have questioned tnis claim — one esti- 
mates a peak enrollment of 500,000 — but none will deny that Garvey 
had a magnetic effect upon poverty-stricken urban Negroes. 

In 1925, “^Garvey was- imprisoned for the use of the mails to defraud, 
and his organization began to decline. Garvey continued his efforts to 
promote “Negro Zionism” following his deportation in 1927, but he 
failed to persuade American Negroes that African colonization offered 
them the most satisfactory solution to their problems. The movement’s 
popularity may be ascribed to the social ills and frustrations of the 
post-war period rather than to any substantial support for its founder’s 
objectives. Despite continuing oppression, most Negroes could not 
abandon their hopes for first-class citizenship in their native land. 
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The Great Depression 



During the twenties, thousands of Southern Negroes joined the trek 
northward. They found increased employment opportunities in the 
automotive trades, in glass and paper manufacturing, and in the food, 
clothing, and transportation industries, but they were by no means uni- 
formly successful in achieving economic security. Like those who had 
come before, they were for the most part excluded from the ranks of 
organized labor. At least three new organizations were founded during 
the decade to promote trade unionism among Negroes, but they made 
little headway. The indifference and hostility of white workers, and the 
failure of Negro labor leaders to join together in a common cause, pre- 
cluded the movement’s success. The only new Negro union to achieve 
a noteworthy triumph’ was the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
and Maids organized by A. Philip Randolph in 1925. Supported by the 
American Federation of Labor, the NAACP, and the National Urban 
League, the Brotherhood gained partial recognition from the Pullman 

Company m 1926 and in 1929; it did not win full recognition as collec- 
tive bargaining agent until 1937. 



The millions of Negroes who remained in the South continued to 
experience hardship and privation. For them, the Great Depression began 
even before America entered the Great War. Farm ownership among 
Negroes declined throughout the twenties. Overexpanded by wartime 
demand, American agriculture suffered from competition in an interna- 
tional market over which farmers had little control. The result was that 
the nation’s agrarian population, which included a majority of Negroes 
did not share in the material abundance of the 1920’s. ^ 



During the first post-war decade, there was an increase in the number 
of business enterprises owned by Negroes; but at the same time, the 
proportion of Negro-owned retail establishments declined. Business inex- 
p-rience added to the difficulties involved in maintaining such enter- 
prises; another factor was the inability of Negro merchants to withstand 
pnce competition from white-owned firms and chain stores. The very 
fact that Negro businessmen depended almost exclusively on trade with- 
in the Negro community weighed heavily against their success. As 
Louis E. Lomax has pointed out, “Negro business failed because it was 
egro ; it assumed that a separate Negro economy could exist within 
the white economy.” However desirable, a self-sufficient Negro econ- 
omy could not be developed as long as family income depended upon 
the broader economy and swiftly followed its ups and downs. In the 
Negro ghettos, mass unemployment and a high incidence of business 
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failure were the characteristic results of any downward trend in general 
business cpnditions. ; Signs of an appi oacliing depression .were clearly 
visible within the Negro world of the mid-twenties when thousands of 
wprkers lost their jobs. The widespread economic collapse that followed 
the October 1929. crash affected relatively few Negroes, They were 
already in the Depression. 

The Great Depression was a traumatic experience for all Americans 
who lived through it, but its worst elfects were' felt in the tenements 
and farmhouses oif Negro America. Negroes ’ encountered serious dis- 
crimination even when numerops vyhites were joining with them in a 
brotherhood of poverty. They’ were forced to accept differentials in 
public assistance payments, were refused relief work, and barred from 
some soup kitchens. For the Negro masses, the American dream of 
democracy had become a nightmare of oppressions. They were at the 
bottom of tiie pit 'and, having struck bottom, , they qould fall no further. 
Despondency gave way to determination as more and more Negroes 
came to realize that only through energetic political action could they 
retrieve lost ground. Forged by violence and suffering, an aroused con- 
sciousness urpd Negroes to rise iip again, to move 'forward to genuine 
freedorn. This consciousness found eloquent expression in the movement 
that came to be Imown as the ‘‘Harlem' Renaissance.” 

•I 

A Renaissance Begins in Harlem. 

The cultural movement that has been variously known as the “New 
Negro Movement,” the “Black ■ RenaissShce,” and the ‘-‘Harlem Renais- 
sance” was essentially, though not exclusively, a development pf the 
.first post-war decade. An approaching “renaissance” wgs clearly dis- 
cernible after 1900 as Negroes gained renown for their literary, scientific, 
and artistic attainments., It was during the pre-war period that such 
prominent figures in the New. Negro Movement as W.E.B. DuBois and 
James Weldon Johnson first achieved recognition for their writings. It 
was during this period that Daniel Hale Williams successfully performed 
radical heart surgery; George Washington .Carver became . nationally 
known for his experiments in applied science; Matthew Henson gained 
fame for his Arctic explorations;, and' Henry Ossawa Tanner won -inter- 
national prizes .for his paintings. An outspoken Negro press developed 
during this era -a press typified by Robert S. Abbott’s Chicago- Defe 7 id- 
€T — which provided Negroes with an effective medium for expressing 
their aspirations. Such participants in the New Negro Movement as the 
ndvelist William S. Braithwaite, ' the poet Claude McKay, and the his- 
torian Carter G. Woodson had established reputations before the 1920’s. 
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Founded upon earlier cultural strivings, the New Negro Movement 
i gained considerable momentum from developments during and following 
I the first World War, The racial clashes of the era moved a small but 
growing group of white writers to deal forthrightly with the difficulties 
faced by Negro Americans, When such authors as Sinclair Lewis, Theo- 
! dore Dreiser, Eugene O’Neill, and Carl Van Vechten began to criticize 
the social and economic disparities of American life, they displayed 
extraordinary concern for the Negro and his problems. The Great 
Migration had made it possible for more white writers to know Negroes 
at close range ai34^in considerable numbers; their writings rekindled 
Northern liberal interest in the Negro and created a wider market for 
Negro literary and artistic talents. At the same time, the Great Migra- 
tion and the Red Summer gave Negro writers a keener realization of 
the injustices which confronted their people. While some were inclined 
to exploit the growing interest in Negro problems, most were concerned 
’ with seeking genuine improvement in Negro life. The writers who 
predominated in the New Negro Movement had a detachment and 
objectivity which allowed them to deal with Negro themes without 
excessive rancor or bitterness. They were not seeking the destruction 
of the American system; they were attempting to improve its operation. 
Theirs was essentially a literature of protest rather than of rebellion 
* or escape. 

New York City inevitably became the “Florence” of the Negro 
Renaissance. Northern migration helped to increase the city’s Negro 
population to more than 50^,000 by 1900; by 1920, New York City, with 
152,000 Negroes, had the largest Negro population of all the cities in 
America. Moreover, it had experienced no severe race riot after 1900. 
The riot that occurred that year had so stirred Negro New Yorkers 
that they took effective measures to prevent further outbursts and to 
improve Negro life. Of all the urban Negro communities, that of New 
York City was easily the most militant by 1920. New York City had 
■ witnessed the formation of the NAACP and had watched the silent 
protest parade of 1917; it had read innumerable denunciations of injust- 
ices in its newspapers and magazines. As the nation’s cultural center, it 
j had shown its appreciation of Negro artistic, literary, and theatrical 

talents. Its Negro and white citizens had shared in the prosperity of the 
^ war years; they now stood ready to welcome a Harlem Renaissance. 

1 The Harlem Renaissance was first and forem.ost a literary movement, 

and its themes were most eloquently stated by its poets, Claude McKay, 
a West Indian Negro who had come to this country in 1912, is regarded 
as the first significant writer of the movement. The publication of his 
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Harlem Shadows in 1922 brought him considerable acclaim. His poetry 
cogently voiced the assertiveness, the defiance, and the contempt that 
came to characterize much of the writings of the New Negro Move- 
ment. Three years after McKay’s book was published, a volume of 
poetry appeared that won for its author, Countee Cullen, tremendous 
critical praise. When the volume. Color, was published, Cullen, a native 
New Yorker, was only 22 years old, but his writings were tho.se of a 
*^^^u**® lyric poet. Like McKay, Cullen wrote of the race problem; 
unlike McKay, he did so subtly, delicately, and imaginatively. The 
quality of his verse and its rich intellectual content have made Countee 
Cullen one of the major poets of twentieth-century America. Another 
poet, Langston Hughes, used humor as a vehicle for protest. A prolific 
writer, Hughes displayed a wide range of emotions in his verse. He 
wrote movingly of the lowly, but he could also write introspective 
verse that clearly conveyed his pride of race. Hughes was a versatile 
j writer; in addition to poetry, he wrote a novel. Not Without Laughter, 
in 1930 and a volume of short .stories. The Ways of the White Folks, 
in 1934. By the end of the Renaissance’s first decade, Hughes was regard- 
ed as the “Shakespeare” of the movement. 

The works of novelists found a larger audience than did those of the 
poets. Among the well-known novelists were Nella Larsen, Eric Wal- 
rond, Wallace Thurman, Rudolph Fisher, and George S. Schuyler. One 
. of the most successful novelists of the New Negro Movement was Jessie 
Redmond Fauset. The publication of There Is Confusion in 1924 placed 
her in the front ranks of the literary movement. While she dealt with 
the problem of race, she depicted Negroes in situations not unlike those 
confronting other Americans of .similar economic and social status. She 
portrayed upper- and middle-cla.ss Negro urban life and emphasized 
the paradoxes and ironies of color. Another novelist, Walter White, 
deserted the field of fiction in 1929 when he wrote Kope and Faggot: 
A Biography of fudge Lynch. He had previously completed two suc- 
cessful novels. His F/>e in the Flint (1924) dealt with Southern racial 
> problems, while Flight (1926) probed the so-called compulsion to “pass” 
— a dominant force in the lives 6f many Negroes. 

i In addition to the writings of DuBois and James Weldon Johnson, 

i essays and articles were published in numerous magazines by the econo- 

mist Abram L. Harris, the sociologist E. Franklin Frazier, and the liter- 
t ary critic Alain Locke. A collection of ihe “first fruits” of the Harlem 

j Renaissance, The New Negro (1925), edited by Locke, brought its 

f contributors wider public recognition. ° 

; Charles Gilpin’s appearance in the play Abraham Lincoln in 1919 

marked the revival of interest in the Negro in the theater. In 1920, Gilpin 
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created the title role of Eugene O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones and won 
acclaim for himself as well as the playwright, Paul Robeson won plaudits 
in 1924 when he played the leading role in O’Neill’s All God's Chillun 
Got 'Wings. Rose McClendon and Frank Wilson captivated theater audi- 
ences, with their roles in Porgy, a folk-play by Dorothy and Du Bose 
Heyward which v/as produced by the Theater Guild in 1927,- while 
Richard B. Harrison achieved fame for his portrayal of “De Lawd” in 
Marc Connelly’s’ TZ)(? Green Pastures. W^itnsciVLS performance helped to 
make the play an enduring theatrical success after its initial run in 1930, 

* 9 

The Harlem Renaissance had a tremendous impact on Negro per- 
formers in the field of lighter entertainment, Bert Williams and George 
Walker had appeared as a vaudeville team in many revues after 1896, 
while Bob Cole and J. Rosamond Johnson had achieved success in the 
musical comedy field during World War I, but when a Negro revue, 
Shuffle Along, opened in New York in 1921, it revolutionized the thea- 
ter world. Its popular songs, its talented singers and dancers, and its 
extravagant settings and costumes made it an outstanding success. Pro- 
duced by F, E, Miller, Aubrey Lyles, Eubie Blake, and Noble Sissle, the 
revue ran- for more than a ' ear and toured the country for two years 
thereafter. Another revue by Blake and Sissle introduced Josephine 
Baker to- theatergoers in 1923, Florence Mills, Ethel Waters, Adelaide 
Hall, Ada Ward, and Bill Robinson were some of the other stars to 
brighten the stage of the 1920’s. 

In the field of serious music, Harry T. Burleigh, R, Nathaniel Dett, 
and J. Rosamond Johnson wrote and edited Negro spirituals and other 
compositions. Greater fame . came to such concert singers as Paul Robe-, 
son, Lawrence Brown, Taylor Gordon, and Roland Hayes, Though 
no artist compared to Henry. Ossawa Tanner, at least three Negroes — 
Aaron Douglas, Laura Wheeler Waring, and Edward A. Harleston — 
produced works of sufficient quality to earn them important commis- 
sions. 

Although the New Negro Movement was dominated by New York- 
ers, its influence was felt wherever Negroes lived. It inspired young men 
and women in every seqtion of the country to forge ahead, to seek ca- 
reers in fields that traditionally had been barred to them. More important, 
the movement’s leaders had begun the destruction of myths which had 
plagued the Negro from his earliest days in the 'New World. They 
had proven both to Negroes and whites that a vast tcservoir of talents 
remained untapped. The Harlem Renaissance ended its first phase with 
the Depression, but it had widened the Negro’s route to the Promised 
Land, Just as the pre-war- protest movement had prepared the .way for 
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Chapter 9 

RESURGENCE AND REFORM: 

i933-i9?5 

At the beginning of the 1930’s the Umted States experienced the most 
disastrous economic collapse in its history. So shattering were the effects 
of this collapse, and so acute was the resultant sense of bewilderment 
and defeat, that there was fear for the very survival of democracy in 
America. The Great Depresion presented an awesome challenge to 
nationhood: the need to remedy serious social and economic ills while 
preserving intact the basic political institutions of a democracy. It was 
within the context of this challenge that there began, under Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, an era of experimentation and change that profoundly 
affected the nation's subsequent history. The New Deal created con- 
siderable controversy in establishing the federal government’s respon- 
sibility for economic well-being, in undertaking broad social programs, 
and in shifting political allegiances; the basic premises of its program, 
however, have since been accepted by both major political, parties. In its 
time, the New Deal gave the nation a viable d'‘mocratic alternative to 
fascism and communism — an alternative, many .i.otorians believe, which 
permitted a distinctive American way of life to survive the totalitarian 
onslaughts of the thirties and thereafter. 

It was almost inevitable that, during the Roosevelt years, the Ameri- 
can Negro was to accelerate his movement toward the mainstream of 
American life. As the New Deal came to grips with the depression 
crisis, it strengthened humanitarian ideals and gave America’s minority 
groups renewed faith in the ultimate triumph of the American dream. 
However vague Roosevelt’s initial intentions, his call for freedom and 
equality and his concern for the ill-housed, the ill-clothed and the ill- 
fed stimulated compassion for the common man. By invoking the Jeffer- 
sonian- Jacksonian tradition of soc*u. reform, the New Deal underscored 
the importance of equal opportunity and, in so doing, called attention to 
the problems of the nation’s minorities. It released forces strong enough 
to penetrate the walls of the Negro ghettos and encourage a social trans- 
formation that could only be regarded as revolutionary. 

The Return to Politics 

During the New Deal period, American Negroes, for the first time since 
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Reconstruction, had acquired sufficient political strength to be regarded 
as a factor in national politics. The political resurgence that had made 
this possible was, in fact, one of the most striking and portentous develop- 
ments in Negro life during the post-World War I era. Its roots lay in the 
Great Migration that had begun during that war. The concentration of 
Negroes in the large Northern urban centers created many problems 
of adjustment, but once the migrants had adapted themselves to the 
freer environment of city life, they acquired a measure of economic 
power and a yearning for success that they had never before experienced. 
They also found fewer obstacles to the exercise of their voting rights. 
These factors combined to produce an upsurge of political-mindedness 
within the Negro ghettos of the principal Northern cities. The new- 
comers soon realized that the ballot was an effective instrument for the 
improvement of their status and living conditions. 

There were intimations of a political revival among Negroes as early 
as 1915 when Oscar DePriest was elected alderman from Chicago^ 
densely populated South Side. In New York City, Negroes had acquired 
enough political strength by 1917 to send Edward A. Johnson to the 
state assembly. When George H. White, the last of the post-Civil War 
Negro Congressmen, retired from the House of Representatives in 1901, 
he predicted the Negro’s return. His prophecy was fulfilled in 1928 when 
DePriest was elected to the national legislaure on the Republican ticket. 
DePr’cst thus became the first Northern Negro in the nation’s history to 
win a seat in the House of Representatives. 

As more Negroes grew adept at big-city politics, they began to make 
effective use of the ballot in registering their protest. After 1923, they 
campaigned against those Senators who had succeeded in filibustering the 
Dyer antilynching bill to death. In 1930, Negroes vigorously protested 
Hoovers appointment of John J. Parker to the Supreme Court because 
of reports that Parker had spoken out against their participation in 
politics. After Parker’s appointment was rejected by the Senate, Negro 
voters helped to defeat two of the Senators who had favored confirma- 
tion. During and following the New Deal period, Negroes were to 
become even more resourceful in the use of the ballot to express their 
grievances. 

The Negroes political resurgence was accompanied by an even more 
astonishing development: their final disaffection with, and departure 
from, the Republican party. In 1928, the Republicans stepped up their 
effort to regain the support of white Southerners. To accomplish this 
goal, the party’s strategists turned against Southern Negro leaders who 
had carried the Republican banner since Reconstruction. They withheld 
the patronage from Negro Republicans and refused to seat Negro dele^. 
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gates at party conventions. This “lily-white movement” caused many 
Negroes to desert the Republican party in 1928 and vote for Alfred E. 
Smith, the Democratic candidate. There were even more desertions in 
1932. President Hoover’s nomination of Judge Parker and his support 
of white Republicanism in the South cost him many Negro votes. 
Negroes joined with other Americans in holding Hoover responsible 
for the depression and in disparaging his attempts to halt the collapse 
of the economy. The shift to the Democratic party was symbolized in 
1934 when Arthur W. Mitchell, a former Republican, was elected on the 
Democratic ticket to succeed Oscar DePriest in the House of Repre- 
.sentatives. It was most recently confirmed in 1962 when all five Negroes 
elected to Congress won their seats on Democratic tickets. 

The Demorcratic capture of the Negro voter was a political reality of 
the 1936 elections. Though many Negroes remained true to tradition and 
continued to cast their ballots for the party of Lincoln, Negroes in the 
Northern urba.a centers voted in large numbers for Roosevelt. After 
1940, the nation divided its political allegiance more evenly, and the 
Negro vote tended to follov/ this trend. Negro voters have since been 
courted by both major political parties. The size and changing inclina- 
tions of the Negro electorate have often caused considerable anxiety 
within both Democratic and Republican circles, particularly in such 
pivotal states as Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, and New York. 

As Negroes increased their influence in national politics, there was a 
corresponding increase in the number of Negroes elected or appointed 
to local and state offices. By 1946, some thirty Negroes were serving in 
the legislatures of ten states. In 1956, there were forty Negro state law- 
makers, some of them in the legislatures of Southern border states. In 
1962, three Negroes were elected to statewide offices in the North. Well 
before that year, Negroes were elected to city councils, school boards, 
and other local government offices in every region of the country. After 
1930, when two Negroes were elected to municipal judgeships in New 
York City, other municipalities elected or appointed Negroes to judicial 
posts. The number of Negroes in state or local public administration 
increased throughout the period. In carrying out their functions, these 
officeholders helped to improve living conditions in many communities. 
They also called attention to the contributions other qualified Negroes 
could make to the nation’s well-being. 

The Democratic Roosevelts and the “Black Cabinet” 

Once in office, Franklin Delano Roosevelt amassed a substantial follow- 
ing among Negroes. The President’s program of relief and public works 
was especially helpful to Negroes who had experienced the worst effects 
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of the economic collapse. Roosevelt gave the Negro masses a sense of 
belonging, a feeling that the government in Washington was genuinely 
concerned for their welfare. Like many other Americans, Negroes saw 
Kocsevelt as a Lincoln reincarnate; he seemed a fatlier shouldering the 

urdens of a troubled nation. Roosevelt’s, prestige within the Negro 
world was enhanced when it became known that both he and Mrs 
Roosevelt frequently received Negroes, visited Negro institutions, and 
had Negroes as personal friends. Mrs. Roosevelt was especially friendly 
toward Negroes. She counted Mary McLeod Bethune among her most 
intimate friends and often dined with this eminent educator. She invited 
the National Council of Negro Women, headed by Mrs. Bethune, to a 
White House tea. These activities were given wide coverage in the 

Negro press and persuaded Negroes that the Democratic Roosevelts were 
truly their own First Family. 

President Roosevelt’s commitment to a national program of relief 
and rehabilitation and Mrs, Roosevelt’s concern for the plight of the 
Negro masses paved the way for increased Negro participation in the 
federal administration. As new agencies were created to deal with eco- 
nomic and social problems, “Negro specialists” were brought to Wash- 
ington to serve as aides and advisers. In fact, the number of Negroes 
appointed to government posts was sufficiently large to create the im- 
pression that Roosevelt liad formed a “Negro Brain Trust.” There was 
hardly a government department that did not have a highly qualified 
Negro in a top advisory spot. More than two score Negroes filled im- 
portant positions m Roosevelt’s so-called “Black Cabinet.” Robert L. 
Vann, editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, served as Special Assistant to 
the Attorney General. William H. Hastie, Dean of the Howard Univer- 
sity Law School, began his government service as Assistant Solicitor in 
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Is ands, Civihan Aide to the Secretary of War, Governor of the Virgin 
Islands and, finally. Judge of the United States Court of Appeals. Roblt 
C. Weaver worked in several government agencies during the early years 
of the New Deal; in 1961, he became administrator of the Housing^ and 
Home Finance Agency, the highest federal post ever held by an Ameri- 
can Negro. Mary McLeod Bethune, founder-president of Bethune-Cook- 
man College was appointed Director of the Division of Negro Affairs of 
the National Youth Administration and, with Weaver, unofficially pre- 
sided over the “Black Cabinet." Other Negroes, in most eases drawn 

lom CO cge faculties, served as specialists in the federal departments 
and agencies. ^ 

Acc-ording to Richard Bardolph, more than a hundred Negroes had 
been brought into the federal government by 1940. The number was 
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substantially increased after that year as the war emergency enlarged the 
scope of the government’s operations. Among the Negroes to serve in 
key positions during this new period of crisis were Mrs. Crystal Bird 
Fauset, a former member of the Pennsylvania legislature who became 
racial adviser in the Office of Civilian Defense; Ted Poston, of the New 
York Post, who was appointed to a similar position in the Office of War 
Information; and Colonel Campbell Johnson who was executive assistant 
to General Lewis B. Hershey of the National Selective Service. One of 
the young Negroes to enter government service at this time was a rela- 
tively unknown Howard University professor, Ralph J. Bunche, who 
took a position with the Library of Congress; Bunche later went to the 
Office of Strategic Services and then to a permanent post in the State 

Department — a position from which he launched his meteoric rise to 
fame. 

The formation of Roosevelt’s “Black Cabinet” represented a distinct 
break with the past. Negroes, of course, had been appointed to their 
traditional quota of diplomatic posts - principally as ministers to Haiti 
and Liberia — since the turn of the century and a few Negroes like Booker 
T. Washington had served as unofficial government advisers. The num- 
ber of Negro appointees had declined perceptibly under Wilson and, as 
indicated earlier, the “lily-white” Republican movement had curtailed 
Negro appointments during the 1920’s. The New Deal reversed this 
trend. The Negroes serving in Washington during the Roosevelt years 
differed in several noteworthy respects from their predecessors: their 
number was large and constantly changing; their qualifications were 
high; they held important positions; and they were oath-bound public 
officials rather than unofficial advisers. 

The organization of the “Negro Brain Trust” is of far-reaching signi- 
ficance in that it gave new momentum to the movement for increased 
Negro participation in political affairs. It brought professional fulfillment 
to Negroes with established professional reputations and provided train- 
ing and experience for those just beginning their careers! Their assign- 
ments required the members of the “Black Cabinet” to devote much of 
their time to the problems confronting Negroes, but they were frequently 
called upon to help formulate broad national policies. They thus made 
substantial contributions to many of the New Deal programs and used 
their talents to promote the welfare of all Americans. 



The Cearch for Jobs 

Suffering was especially widespread among the Negro masses during the 
Great Depression. As “the last hired and the first fired,” Negroes expe- 
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rienced the worst effects of the decline in employment. White workers 
were displacing Negroes even in industries in which they had won accept- 
ance and were competing for the menial jobs which traditionally had been 
filled by Negroes. By 1934, 17% of the whites were regarded as incapable 
of self-support while 38% of the Negro population was so-classified. In 
May, 1934, while 52.2% of the Negroes in Northern cities were on relief, 
only 13.3% of the whites were in a similar plight. By 1935, one out of 
every four Negroes in the United States was receiving public assistance. 
In Detroit, 29% of the persons on relief were Negro; in New York City, 
the figure was 13%. Particularly acute was the plight of Negroes in 
Southern urban communities. In Atlanta, 65% of the Negro employables 
were on relief. In Birmingham, almost 70% of the persons on the relief 
rolls were Negro. 

Discrimination in employment was particularly vexing to Negroes at 
a time when so few employment opportunities were available to them. 
To counteract such discrimination and to create employment for Negro 
workers, a “Jobs-for-Negroes” movement was launched in St. Louis early 
in the thirties. The movement soon spread to Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, and other cities. Its leaders urged Negroes to patronize only those 
stores which employed Negro help. Through picketing and boycotts, 
pressure was brought upon white employers doing business in Negro com- 
munities to hire Negro workers. In 1933, an intensive employment cam- 
paign was begun in New York City with the organization of the 
Citizen’s League for Fair Play. As a result of the campaign, hundreds of 
Negroes obtained jobs in Harlem stores and with the major public utility 
companies doing business in the area. 

Resentment against discrimination in employment continued, however, 
and on March 19, 1935, a major riot broke out in Harlem. During the 
course of this riot three Negroes were killed, 200 stores were wrecked, 
and more than $2,000,000 worth of damage was done. Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia quickly appointed an interracial Committee on Conditions 
in Harlem to investigate the outbreak. Its staff of investigators was headed 
by the sociologist E. Franklin Frazier. In its report, the Committee con- 
cluded that “‘resentments against racial discrimination and poverty in the 
midst of plenty” provoked the riot. There was insufficient private and 
public relief, it charged, to stem the unrest that prevailed in Harlem and 
in other Negro urban communities. 

The Negro and the New Deal Program 

Negro Americans had ample reason to hope for the success of the New 
Deal’s program. of relief, .recovery, and reform. Discrimination^ however. 
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made for variations in the benefits received by Negroes. This was invari- 
ably the case when the New Deal’s programs were administered l)y state 
agencies or by ihdfviduals prejiidiced^against the Negro. The “codes of 
fair competition” 'that Were drafted under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of 1933 frequent! V' provided lower minimum wages for 
Negroes than for whites. Grants intended for Negro farmers in the crop' 
reduction programs of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration were 
lost to them as landlords toolc advantage of their tenants and share- 
croppers. Since few Negroes were covered by the Social Security Act 
when it was passed iii 1935 (agricultural and domestic workers were then 
excluded fron'i coverage) a large portion of the Negro population was 
unable'to receive olcl-agc as.sistance and unemployment ben’cfits. Southern 
Negroes who met the qualifications for old-age assistance were often given 
smaller payments than those provided for aged whites since state agencies 
administered' the program. VVhile jf million Negroes benefited from the 
wage and hours provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
several million did not since agricultural and domestic workers were again 
excluded from coverage. The Tennessee - X'^alley Authority, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and the Federal Land Bank provided Ne- 
groes with many benefits, but these were seldom in proportion to their 
needs or numbers. 

; - Despite such limitations, many New Deal measures gave Negroes 
opportunities that had not existed before. Under the leadership of Will 
W. Alexander, the Farm Security Administration was especially helpful 
to Negroes. The loans and technical aid given by this agency made it 
possible for thousands of Negro farmers to buy land and iriiprove their 
holdings. The Home Owners Loan Corporation enabled some Negroes 
to purchase residences of their own. By subsidizing the construction of 
low-cost housing developments, the various Housing Authorities pro- 
vided many Negro families with their first modern apartment units. The 
first public housing project to be built exclusively for Negroes was in 
Atlanta, Georgia; housing projects in the North leased apartments to 
both Negro and white families. Negro hospitals, schools,, playgrounds, 
, and other public facilities were biiilt by the Public Works Administra- 
tion in the South, while Negroes everywhere obtained relief and employ- 
ment under the Works Progress Administration. By 1939, a million Ne- 
groes were . earning their livelihood in the .WPA., 

The National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps did much for Negro youths. These agencies encouraged them to 
learn trades and to continue their education. They also furnished young 
• Negroes’' with. a variety of health. services. Though the CCC maintained 
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employment for some 200,000 

rvjegro boys during its lifetime. 

Unions and Employment 

The “Jobs-for Negroes” movement and the various New Deal work pro- 

Li™ Set '='"P'«yn'“t opportunities, but discriminaLy 

union policies conanued to plague the Negro worker. Negro leader 

thai?t "'»« difficult to fight discrimination within the major unions 
than to induce individual employers to hire Negro workers. Thi majoZ 

bLt'n^n “""fganized when the New Dea^ 

began. During the depression, labor unions enforced their racial exclusion 

policies even more vigorously in order to keep whites employed Most 

egroes, moreover, continued to work at unskilled or sem^^skilled iobs 

Th'n'^T' i' ‘"®''g‘We for membership in the AFL’s crafts unions 

Though the passage of the Wagner Act of 1935 breathed new life into 
the labor movement by giving workers the right to organize and bargain 
^llectively the statute had little immediate e&ct upon the unorganfzed 
Negro workers. It accentuated their plight even morl ^ 

The division of the labor movement into two opposing camps ulti- 
mately enlarged the Negro’s role in organized labor. ?n 19M a militant 
minority within the American Federation of Labor secured approval 

.lohn^rS^ •*'’T''i! "n”' Industrial Organizations. Led by 

in Lens n Committee soon begL 

sem SL lTsril ?'* "’’■’“-P'-oduction workers - unskilfed, 

skilled, and skil ed- into single industry-wide unions. The conse- 
quence was a fight within the AFL between the advocates of craft uffion 

tiZ with ffielFL " “Ti. 1538, all remaining 

ues with the AFL were broken when the original CIO was transformed 

mto a permanent Congress of Industrial Organfeations. 

tbs I^®g*nning, the CIO s membership policies were more liberal 

La P^7“-!-"g.-jthin the AFL. As the CIO proceeded to organLe 
he mass production industries, it brought large numbers of Negrora into 
the organized labor movement. Negro workers in the steel, meat-packing 
automobile and other major industries profited greatly under the labor 

shTp amLl NeTro' ^"d 1945, union member- 

ship among Nepoes rose from 180,000 to 1,250,000. At tiie same time 

egroes grew less suspicious of the unions and became more active in' 

umon affairs. According to John Hope Franklin, “a feeling of securi^ 

sion-fi among Negro workers that was one of the mos^ 

gLon il 
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The increased demand for labor in the nation’s defense industries after 
1940 promised further gains for Negro workers, but discrimination kept 
many qualified Negroes out of the defense plants. In June, 1941, A Philip 
Randolph, Walter White, and other Negro leaders conferred with the 
President on this issue. The threatening manpower shortage and the war- 
time upsurge of democratic .sentiment pre.sented a unique opportunity for 
action, and this undoubtedly was sensed by all who were pre.sent. To 
force Roo.sevelt into po.sitive action against discrimination, Randolph 
threatened a “March on Washington” of more than fifty thou.sand 
Negroe.s. Though the President and members of his cabinet tried to 
dissuade Randolph, there is rea.son to believe that Roosevelt had been 
hoping for just such pressure to force executive action. In any case, 
the march was Called off in return for Roo.sevelt’s promise to i.ssue 
an order “with teeth in it” prohibiting di.scrimination in defense indus- 
tries and in the government. On June 25, President Roosevelt issued his 
famous Executive Order 8802 urging that workers in defense indu.stries 
be employed “without discrimination on account of race, creed, color 
or national origin.” The Order provided for the insertion of an anti- 
discrimination clause in all government contracts and e.stablished a Fair 
Employment Practices Committee (FEPC) in the Office of Production 
Management. 

It was the FEPC’s ta.sk to receive and inve.stigate complaints in viola- 
tion of the Order. In the course of its work, the FEPC uncovered many 
evidences of discrimination, but it had no power to institute punishment 
and was not inclined to recommend the cancellation of war contracts. 

Its very existence, however, and the publicity given to its work, did 
much to improve the employment status of Negroe.s, Between 1940 and 
the end of the war, the number of Negroes employed at skilled jobs 
doubled, as did the number oTsemi-skilled Negro workers. According to 
Robert C, Weaver, the changes that took place in the pattern of Negro 
employment during the war years “represented more indu.strial and occu- 
pational diversification for Negroes than had occurred in the seventy-five 
preceding years,” These changes were to have a profound effect upon 
developments following World War II, 

Civil Rights During the Roosevelt Era 

With the New Deal’s expanding role as guardian of the national welfare 
came greater federal concern for denials of equal rights to Negroes. 
President Roosevelt expressed his administration’s philosophy on the race 
question when he told a Howard University audience in 1936: “As far 
as it was humanly po.ssible, the Government followed the policy that j 
among American citizens there should be no forgotten men and no for- | 
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gotten races,” He reiterated his sentiments in a message to the NAACP’s 
1938 Convention when he observed that “no democracy can long survive 
which does not accept as fundamental to its very existence the recogni- 
tion of the rights of its minorities,” 

Though the New Deal was never fully able to equate ideal with 
practice, it laid the groundwork for later progress in race relations, 
nterracial relationships in the South began to improve as white South- 
erners increased their contacts with talented Negro federal officials and 
as the war against poverty weakened the basis of Southern demagoguery 
Despite the President’s condemnation of lynching and other forms of 
anti-Negro lawlessness, Congress failed again in 1935 to enact anti- 
lynching legislation. Nevertheless, the number of Negroes lynched de- 
clined from 281 during the 1920’s to 119 during the 1930’s, In 1939, the 
Roosevelt administration took a step of signal importance by creating a 
Civil Rights Section in the Criminal Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Although this office was able to take action on relatively few of 
the thousands of complaints it received each year, its establishment led 

ultimately to the formation of a full Civil Rights Division within the 
department 

During the Roosevelt years, the Supreme Court continued to expand 
Its role as protector of citizenship rights. As indicated earlier (see page 
100), the “white primary” was invalidated in 1944 after a succession of 
cases. The question of equal protection in the field of education also 
came before the courts during this period. To avoid setting up duplicate 
professional or graduate schools for Negro students, some of the South- 
ern states provided Negroes with scholarships to schools outside the 
bouth. In 1935, the Maryland Court of Appeals declared that this prac- 
tice constituted a denial of equal protection. When a similar question 
was presented to the Supreme Court in 1938 in the landmark case of 
Mmoun ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, the Court held that an out-of-state 

tuition scholarship was no substitute for equal treatment within the 
state. 

As a result of the appeals of Negro defendants against official abuse, 
the Suprerne Court expanded the protection given all citizens in their 
relations with the agencies of justice. In 1932, in the first of the famous 
Scottsboro cases, the Court ruled that the failure of an Alabama court “to 
make an effective appointment of counsel” to defendants who were 
surrounded by hostile sentiment” and “put in peril of their lives” was 
a dennl of due process within the meaning of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, In Its second Scottsboro decision in 1935, the Court set aside a 
conviction on the grounds that Negroes had deliberately been excluded 
from the jury. After 1945, the Supreme Court moved from a position 
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of equivocation to one of vigorous determination not to become an 
instrument of state-supported prejudice. 

Social and Cultural Trends 

The world seemed little changed to those who lived within the Negro 
ghettos of the thirties. Though complex forces had begun to reshape 
Negro life, their effects were not always readily discernible. There had 
been a political awakening, but the return to politics did little to alter 
the condition.s under which the Negro masses lived. The New Deal 
had given Negroes relief and some recovery, but not thorough-going 
reform. Industrial unionism had seemed even more promising, but its 
promises v'ere slow in coming; the union badge opened few new doors 
for rhe Negro and solved few of his old problems. Though the Supreme 
Court was less ambivalent in the area of civil rights, it had not yet dis- 
carded the doctrine of Plessy v. Fergmon in favor of full citizenship and 
equality. Despite the progress that had been made since Emancipation, 
the Negro world was still a world apart from the rest of the community. 

Negroes continued to devote much of their attention to educational 
concerns. Though financial difficulties plagued the schools, some gains 
were made. Declining philanthropic aid to Negro schools forced the 
public authorities to assume more responsibility for their welfare. The 
enrollment of Negro children increa.sed, but it did not keep pace with 
the enrollment of white children, Negroes were still finding better edu- 
cational facilities in the Northern cities where there was a large taxable 
wealth and where schools could be operated at lower per capita costs 
due to the concentration of population. On the other hand, some of the 
Northern communities had established separate schools for Negroes. 
Few states followed the precedent .set in 1900 by New York when it 
prohibited .separate schools for Negroes. !n many Northern citie.s, more- 
over, de facto school segregation was an inevitable result of restrictions 
m housing. 

Educational conditions in the South remained distinctly inferior. The 
South had always found it diffici-lt to support a dual .system of educa- 
tion and, when expenditures were cut during the depression, appropria- 
tions for Negro schools were reduced disproportionately. In many areas 
of the South, a shorter school year for Negro students than for whites 
was mandated, and salaries given Negro teachers were invariably lower 
than those given white teachers with equal preparation and duties. 
Though a United States Court of Appeals ruled in 1940 that a double 
salary standard ba.sed on race was unconstitu Jonal, the program of salary 
equalization moved slowly through the South. ^ 
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Despite the fact that Negro colleges suflfered severe shortages of funds, 
some progress was made in higher education'. Pubiic support foj- Nc«rro 
institutions grew steadily as states and cities established new Negro c1:I-' 
leges and assumed the administration of some that could lio longer be 
run on a self-supporting basis. After 1933, many of the older Negro 
colleges were forced to give up their separate identities and consolidate 
their resources. In 1943, 33 colleges organized the United Negro College 
Fund to combine, their fund-raising.^ctiyities apd ,tp promote ,^^,.more 
equitable distribution of the funds received. . > 

Three important trends in higher education for Negroes became no- 
ticeablie during the thirties and forties: there was an increase' in the 
number- of Negroes attending college in the North; there were more 
^ ^’• Negr()es' being appointed to the presidencies of Negro colleges in the 
""•’^Soutlij ahd- there \vere more Negroes'SSn the fSbulties 'of Northern col- 
leges and 'universities. Pressure was brought on the Southerii'*‘States to 
^ provide professional and -graduate faculties as ’ Negroes increasingly 
' sought advanced training. As indicated earlier (see page 11'7), the qu^- 
tion of equal facilities in higher education first came before the Supreme 
Court during this period. . . ^ 

■ . ^ 

1 heir continuing' isolation' compelled Negrd 'Americans to rely more 
and more upon- their own social institutions for self-expression, recogni- 
tiort, and leadership. The only institution fully controlled by Negroes, 
the chuii:h remained the point of community life. It served as 
the clearing house for innumerable social and cultural' activities and was 
• used to prorhote many corrimunity- wide -interests. By 1950,'’ there were 
thirty-four all-Negro denominations with a membership in excess of five 
million, more than 35,000 -churches, arid church property valuCd at 
$200,000,000. ’ ' . f 

The Negro press performed a vital . function within the separated, 
Negro world. Only a few white newspapers regulafly printed items 
of special interest to the Negro; their editorial policies and their predilec- 
tion for nbws of crimes committed by Negroes offended their Negro 
readers. Consequently,' communities with la'rge Negro populations fre- 
quently supported newspapers of their own. Some Ibcal Negro news- 
papers, such as the Baltnnore Afro-kmerwan and the Hoimon Informer, 
established newspaper chains, while several news-gathering agencies were 
organized to provide local papers with wider coverage. During and fol- 
lowing this period, a number of monthly and quarterly magazines - 
among them the Negro Digest, Ebony, Color; Headlines, ' Sepia 
— began' publication. Together with the official journals of 
fraternities, sororities, professional associations,’ and protest groups, these 
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The second phase, like the first, gained momentum as Voung white 
writers - among them Lillian Smith, Hodding Carter, .Henrietta Buck- 
master, and Howard Fast - won recognition .for their works with Negro 
themes; and historians such as Arthur M, Schlesinger, Sr., Howard K, 
Beale, and Merle Curti began teaching and writing historj^ that dealt 
more objectively with the Negro. These men and women helped to 
renew interest not only in the Negro problem but also in the works 
of Negro writers, artists, and intellectuals. 



The Roosevelt years, and those that followed, proved to be years of 
rich harvest for Negro poets and novelists. Many of the poets of the 
first period continued to write during the thirties and forties, and a 
number of new poets appeared on. the scene. Prominent among the latter 
were Melvin B. Tolson, Margaret Walker, and Gwendolyn. Brooks Tol- 
son published numerous poems in magazines and newspapers. Two of his 
best known poems, .“Dark. Symphony” and “Libretto for the Republic 
of Liberia, projected the racial theme into that of v/orld concern for 
human rights and dignity. According to Margaret Butcher, Tolson’s 
work represented a “strong repudiation of trite traditionalism.” Margaret 
Walker who wrote “For My People” while on the Chicago Federal 
Writers Project, later won the first prize in the Yale University com- 
petition for younger poets. Gwendolyn Brooks’ volume, A Street in 
Bronzeville, appeared in 1945; in \9S0,, Annie Allen gained for her 
the distinction of being the first Negro recipient of a Pulitzer prize 
Other poets who rose to prominence in the ongoing Harlem Renaissance 
were Robert Hayden, Owen- Dodson, Myron O’Higgins, and M. Carl 
Holman. 



Negroes continued to win fame for prose- writings after 1933. Zora 
Neal Hurston, George W. Henderson, Waters Turpin, William Attaway, 
Chester Himes, and Ann Retry were among the Negro authors who4 
works received critical acclaim. Langston Hughes, the “Shakespeare” of 
the movement’s first decade, became the unofficial laureate of its second 
with the publication of new stories, poetry, and plays. Ama Bontemps’ 
first major work, God Se:ids Sunday (1931), was a vivid portrayal of 
life in New Orleans and St. Louis. Bontemps delved into historical fiction 
with Black Thunder (1936) and Drums at Dusk (1939). He also became 
a successful writer of short stories and children’s books. Bontemps’ 
recent writings, particularly in Negro biography, have brought him 
added recognition. " ^ 



Among the- most prominent of the young Negro writers in the forties 
was Richard Wright. His collection of short stories, Uncle Tonfs Chil- 
dren, appeared in 1938, but the publication of Native Son in 1940 put 
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him into the front ranks of the prose writefs. -Nativ-e Son portrayed with 
stark, tragic realism the frustrations of a young Negro living in a , large 
American city. In 1941, Wright published Twelve Million Black Voices, 
a folk history of the American Negro. His Black Boy appeared in 1945. 
A record of Wright’s childhood in Mississippi, Black, Boy. realistically 
depicted life among underprivileged Sojuthem Negroes. Wright’s death 
in 1960 brought to. an end a brilliant career in American letters. 

As the Harlem Renaissance continued, into the post-war years, other 
Negro authors came into prominence. In 1946, Frank Yerby’s The Foxes 
of Harrow became a best seller; this work, as well as others later written 
by Yerby, was filmed 'in Hollywood. Ralph Ellison’s novel. The Invisible 
Man, won the National Book Award in 1952. Willard Motley’s Knock 
on Any Door was an important addition to the literature of social pro-" 
test; while playwright Lorraine Hansberry’s A Raisin in fjoe Sun was a 
successful drama. James Baldwin and John Killens are today considered 
outstanding authors of fiction.- As ‘ a group, the post-war Negro prose 
writers 'tended toward escapist themes and works of general social pro- 
test. When they dealt with Negro subjects they showed a pronounced' 
disporition to focus on universal, human problems. The theme of race 
conflict did not disappear from their' writings, but was now one among 
other pressing problems of twentietli-century American life. 

In the theater, and later in motion pictures and television, Negro actors 
and actresses were severely handicapped by limitations imposed by a 
public which expected Negroes to portray menials.' Nevertheless, a few 
Negro performers achieved renown for major dramatic roles. Among 
them were Paul Robeson, Hilda Simms, Gordon Heath, Ethel Waters, 
and, Canada Lee. Negroes were more successful in Hollywood but even 
here they encountered difficulties because of their face. In 1929, the all- 
Negro picture. Hallelujah, was produced. It was wejl received but it 
made no noticeable improvement on the status of Negro performers in 
Hollywood. Though ; Lpufse Beavers and Fredi Washington appeared 
in the film version of Fannie Hurst’s Imitation of Life in 1934, their 
roles wpre not typical of those generally- given the Negro. Occasionally, 
film appearances of such entertainers as Etta Moten, Bill Robinson, Hazel 
Scott, and Lena Horne were deleted from showings in the South; 
Negroes in motion pictures continued to portray .servants, laborers, or 
criminals. It was as a servant in Gone With the Wind that Hattie 
McDaniel won the Academy .Award in 1939 as the best supporting 
actress. A quarter of a century elapsed before another Negro, Sidney. 
Poirier, received the. award as best actor of the year for his performance 
in Lilies. of the Fi^ld. ' . . 



•During the thirties and forties, Negroes made greater headway- in the 
light entertainment field than in the theater and motion pictures. Such 
musicians as Count Basie, Louis' Jordan, Louis Armstrong, Cab Calloway, 
Dizzie Gillespie, and Thelonius Monk made important contributions to 
the development of modem jazz, while Jimmie Lunceford, Noble Sissle, 
Duke . Ellington and others helped to popularize “sophisticated swing,” 
Billy Rose’s production of The Mikado at the New York World’s Fair 
in 1939 gave many Negro performers opportunities , for employment. 
Later, his production of Carmen Jo?ies brought stardom to both Muriel 
Rahn and Muriel Smith, Following World .AVar II, many Negroes gained 
fame as musicians, singers, night-club entertainers, and recording artists, 

William Grant Still was the outstanding symphonic composer of the 
Harlem Renaissance’s second phase. His symphonies, Africa, Afro- 
American Symphony , and Symphony in G Minor: Song of a New Race 
were performed by many major orchestral societies. Other composers to 
achieve fame were William L, Dawson, John W, Work, and Warner 
Lawson, Two Negroes who gained international reputations as con- 
ductors were Dean Dixon and Rudolph Dunbar, Katherine Dunham and 
Pearl Primus won acclaim for their interpretive dancing and choreo- 
graphy, Such established Negro concert singers as Marian Anderson, 
Dorothy Maynor, Roland Hayes, Paul Robeson, and William Warfield 
drew large audiences throughout the Roosevelt years, A number of new 
artists appeared on the concert and opera stage after Pearl Harbor; 
among them were Ann Brown, Todd Duncan, Camilla Williams, Law- 
rence Winters and Ellabelle Davis, Both Mahalia Jackson and Harry 
Belafonte achieved fame on the concert stage for their presentations of 
spiriti .Is, gospel songs, and folk music. Several Negro singers, including 
Marian Anderson, Robert McFerrin, Mattiwilda Dobbs, and Leontyne 
Price, have signed contracts with New York’s Metropolitan Opera 
Association. 

Several painters and sculptors received recognition during and fol- 
lowing the Roosevelt years. Hale Woodruff, Horace Pippin, William 
Scott, and Jacob Lawrence were the most prominent among the painters. 
Well-known sculptors were Elizabeth Prophet, Augusta Savage, Selma 
Burke, and Sargent Johnson. 

Negro scholars and scientists made outstanding contributions during 
this second phase of the Harlem Renaissance, Percy Julian and Ernest E, 
Just did pioneering work in organic chemistry and cytology respec- 
tively. During World W^ar II, Charles R. Drew, a professor of surgery at 
Howard University, organized a pioneer blood plasma bank in the Pres- 
byterian Hospital in New York City. This bank served as a model for 



those subsequently operated by the American Red Cross and by various 
organizations in Europe. E. Franklin Frazier, a leading sociologist, became 
president of the American Sociological Society and head of the Depart- 
ment of Applied Social Sciences of UNESCO, Charles S, Johnson, presi- 
dent of Fisk University, was widely recognized for his sociological 
writings. Carter G, Woodson, founder of the Association for the Study 
of Negro, Life and History, carried on his pathfinding work in Negro 
history until his death in 1950, while Charles H. Wesley, Rayford W. 
Logan, Benjamin Quarles, Lorenzo Greene, A. A. Taylor, arid. John 
Hope Frrnkliii gained recognition as historians, W, E. B, DuBois con- 
tinued his historical studies. His Black Reconstruction, published in 
1935, presented a wealth of new materials on that turbulent era that 
clearly revealed the author’s Marxist leanings. Disillusioned in his later 
years by America’s failure to extend equality to the Negro, DuBois be- 
came more active in leftist circles. Shortly before he renounced his 

American citizenship in 1961, he applied formally for. membership in 
the Communist party. He lived in Ghana from the fall of 1961 until his 
death, in 1963, 

The Negro’s, achievements in the sports world are not, strictly speak- .. 
ing, part of the story of the New Negro Movement. There are,- never- 
theless, important reasons for considering them here, Negro athletes, have 
had a tremendous impact *upon the popular image of the Negro in 

America and have provided the Negro community with some of its 

outstanding success stories. Sports seemed to offer Negroes a short and 
exciting route to the riches and recognition that were denied them in 
other fields, Negro athletes have frequently spoken of the personal ful- 
fillment they^ achieved through sports. This was cogently expressed by 
Althea Gibson when she called her biography / Always Wanted To Be 
Somebody. 

Since the mid-thirties, Negroes have made startling advances in ath- 
letic competitions, Jesse Owens^ the track star, was the outstanding per- 
former in the 1936 Olympic games, Joe Louis’ twelve-year reign as the 
world’s heavyweight king made him a celebrated American hero. Since 
Louis’ retirement in 1949, his crown has been worn by five successors, 
four, of them Negro, After 1947, the year that Jackie Robinson broke 
into organized baseball, the color bar was lowered not only in the 
national game but in other realms of sport. In 1957, Althea Gibson won 
the Wimbledon international matches, the National Clay Courts com- 
petition in Chicago, and the Nationals at Forest Hills, In 1958, she re- 
peated her Wimbledon success, taking both the international singles and 
doubles championships. In the 1960 Olympics, Wilma Rudolph, winner 
of three gold medals, was the outstanding individual performer. Willie 
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Mays, the famed center fielder, Hayes Jones, the track champion. Wilt 
Chamberlain, the basketball “pro,” and Jimmy Brown, the football star, 
figure prominently, in the sports world today. 

American culture is a synthesis of diverse contributions made by its 
many ethnic groups. Though shamefully ignored, the “color minorities” 

American Indians, Spanish-speaking Americans, and American Negroes 
- have left an indelible impriat upon American civilization. Increasing 
integration in American. life promises a prolonged Harlem Renaissance, 
one that will provide future generations with ample evidence of the 
Negro’s artistic, literary, and intellectual potentialities. 

The Second World War 

Americans had been surprised and shocked in 1914 when Europe plunged 
into war. Though the outbreak of war in 1939 was no less shocking, its 
coming had not been unexpected. Many had seen the writing on the 
wall long before Germany’s attack on Poland precipitated World War II. 

Like their countrymen, Negroes had watched international develop- 
ments after 1930 with growing alarm. They had sympathized with China 
as that beleagured -nation strained to halt the tide of Japanese inlperial- 
ism. Profoundly shaken by Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia in 1935, Negroes 
formed a number of organizations to register their protest and raise 
funds for the Negro victims of Mussolini’s aggression. American Ne- 
groes were distinctly anti-Franco after the Spanish Civil War began in 
1936 and some went to Spain to fight with the Loyalists in this first war 
against fascism. 

Though the Negro world spurned all the varieties of totalitarianism 
that flourished during the thirties, it reserved most of its hatred for the 
Nazis. Negroes had early perceived the dangerous implications of the 
Nazis’ Aryan doctrines. Those who had read Mein Kampf knew of 
Hitler’s contempt for their race and were aware that this was but one 
manifestation of his racist philosophy. The incivility shown to Ameri- 
can Negroes participating in the 1936 Berlin Olympics dramatized the 
meaning of Nazism for the Negro masses. Max Schmeling’s defeat of 
Joe Louis that year seemed to symbolize the threat which hung over 
America from abroad, just as Louis’ later defeat of Schmeling was to 
symbolize democracy’s ultimate triumph over Nazism. The Nazi persecu- 
tion of the j-.vs provided ample evidence of the fate awaiting millions 
of Negroes should the German racists realize their goal of global conquest. 

As America became the “arsenal of democracy,” concern arose regard- 
ing the extent to which Negroes would be allowed to serve in the armed 
forces. When hostilities began in Europe, there were fewer than 5,000 
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Negro soldiers and a dozen Negro officers in segregated units of the 
regular Army. Anxiety lessened somewhat with the passage of the Selec- 
tive Service Act in September, 1940, since the act forbade discrimination 
ill the drafting and training of men. The next month, the War Depart- 
ment issued a statement to clarify its policies on the Negro. Though 
Negroes were to be received in the army on the general basis of the 
proportion of the Negro population of the country, they were to be 
organized in segregated regiments; Negro units already staffed by white 
officers were to receive no additional Negro officers other than medical 
officers and chaplains. Negroes were infuriated by this statement and 
began to protest loudly. The appointment of Negroes to key positions in 
the wartime federal agencies and the promotion of the first Negro, Col. 
Benjamin O. Davis, Sr., to the rank of brigadier general did little to 
assuage the hurt. Negroes were convinced that America was again arm- 
ing herself to fight for democracy by renouncing basic democratic 
practices. 



As compared with World War I, there was less discrimination during 
World War II in the administration of the Selective Service and in the 
armed forces generally. In October, 1940, the War Department an- 
nounced that it would permit Negroes to qualify for reserve commissions 
in the same officer candidates schools and classes as were attended by 
wliites. At the same time, senior ROTC units were established at several 
Negro colleges. Thereafter, there was a steady increase in the number of 
Negroes commissioned as army officers. Except for officers trained as 
pilots, Negro army officers received their commissions in non-segregated 
camps. In April, 1942, the Navy and the Marines began to accept Negro 
enlistments for general service. After 1944, Negroes were commissioned 
as officers in the Navy, the Marines, and the Coast Guard. Crews were 
integrated in the Merchant Marine and four Negro captains commanded 
vessels. During the war, eighteen Liberty ships were named for outstand- 
ing American Negroes. Another reform was attempted in the First Army 
late in the war when Negro platoons were experimentally integrated with 
white platoons to fight on German soil. Though the experiment proved 
successful, the practice was discontinued once the war was over. 



The morale of the Negro troops was a problem throughout the war. 
Discrimination in the armed forces and by white civilians plagued Negroes 
in uniform and gave the Japanese and Gerrrians a useful propaganda theme. 
At many military posts, inferior housing and segregated facilities caused 
numerous clashes and some serious riots. In July, 1944, the War Depart- 
ment issued an order forbidding discrimination in the use of military 
transportation and recreational facilities but the order provoked bitter 
Southern protests and was therefore never strictly enforced. 
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iMore than 1,000,000 Negro men and women served in all the branches 
of the armed forces during World War II. In Europe, half the Transpor- 
tation Corps was composed of Negroes. In addition, there were twenty-, 
two Negro combat units and two air units. The 332nd Fighter Group 
organized by Col. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., a son of the brigadier general, 
new more than 3,000 missions and destroyed almost 300 enemy planes! 
Eighty-eight of its pilots, including Col. Davis, received the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. Heavy .fighting cost the all-Negro 92nd Division some 3,000 
fatalities. The men of the Division won sW-five Silver Stars, 162 

Bronze Star medals, and 1,300 Purple Hearts. ' . 

Negroes fought throughout the Pacific. The main Negro combat unit, 
the 93rd Division, first saw action at Bougainville in the Solomons. It 
subsequently fought against the Japanese in she treasury Islands, the 
Dutch East Indies, and the Phillipines. Other units saw action at Okinawa, 
Guadalcanal, and the New Georgia Islands. Dorie Miller, a Navy messman 
at Pearl Harbor, won the Navy Cross for rrianning a machine gun and 
shooting down two Japanese planes. Negro Marines and Seabees par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves during the war in the Pacific. 

On the home front, Negroes gave generous support to the war effort 
through their participation in war bond drives and civil defense. Their 
work m the various government agencies, in the defense -plants, and on 
the farms provided the men in combat with essential materials and services 
Many Negro entertainers toured the camps and joined with the rest of the 

egro commum’ty in supporting the work of the servicemen’s organiza- 
tions. . . . 

Despite the gains that were made in race relations during the war years, 
there were several violent interracial clashes. Serious conflicts developed 
as large numbers of Negroes moved to urban areas in the North .and West 
to work in the defense industries. Particularly acute was the housing 
problem. Negro families moving into white residential communities en- 
countered resentment, bombings, and forced evictions. Race clashes oc- 
curred in New York, Los Angeles, Mobile, and Beaumont.^ A most dis- 
astrous riot took place in Detroit on June 20, 1943. Mpre than 50,000 
Negroes and 450,000 whites had come to the. city to work in the, defense 
industries centered there. An altercation triggered thirty ’ ours of violence 
which cost the lives of twenty-five Negroes and nine whites. The outburst 
was so destructive of life and property that President Roosevelt, after pro- 
claiming a state of emergency, sent 6,000 soldiers to patrol the city. 

Negro leaders were disheartened by the nation’s failure to suppress, at 
least for the duration of the conflict, its racist doctrines and practices. 

As Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. has observed, “The national folkway of dis- 
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crimination constituted a spectacular contradiction to tlie official rhetoric 
of freedom.” At the beginning of the First, World War, Negroes had been 
hopeful that progress would be made in their struggle for ec^ual rights: 
their faith was rudely shaken: by their experiences during and following 
that war. Consequently, when World War II began, Negro leaders were 
suspicious of the white man’s good intentions and felt less constrained to 
point out the disparities between fighting for the four freedoms abroad 
while being denied these freedoms at home. Mrs. Roosevelt voiced the 
mood of the Negro world early in the \var years when she said that “the 
nation cannot expect colored people-to feel that the United States is worth 
defending if the . Negro continues to be treated as he, is now.” 

During World War II, Negro leaders were determined that the liber- 
tarian pledges of the war would apply to American Negroes as well as to 
Hitler’s victims in Europe. As has been seen, their demand for equality 
of opportunity in employment resulted in the establishment of the -FEPC. 
This agency, and the wartime shortage of labor, helped to create expanded 
economic opportunities for Negroes. As migrants from the South flocked 
to the urban centers of the North and West, local leaders helped them 
find better homes, jobs, and educational facilities for their children. At 
the same time, the campaign waged against segregation in the armed 
forces permitted Negroes to better serve their country. Though the asser- 
tion of Negro rights increased racial tensions and -was partly responsible 
for the shameful race riots that occurred during the war years, Negroes 
more- than succeeded in maintaining the pace of the thirties in their fight 
forequality. . 

Throughout the war, Negroes sought to influence the course of post- 
war adjustment by calling for a lasting peace based on justice without 
regard to race. They hoped that the formation of a new international 
organization would not only accomplish this goal, but would bring eco- 
nomic security and an opportunity for truly creative living to all the 
world’s depressed minorities. An effective international agency, Negroes 
believed, could exert moral pressure to end the discrimination, segregation, 
and oppression that had been imposed upon them in America. Thus, they 
eagerly awaited the San Francisco conference tha^ljad been called for 
April, 1945, to adopt a United Nations charter. 

The death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt a few weeks before the con- 
ference cast a pall over Negro America. Though some Negroes had de- 
serted Roosevelt in the 1944 elections, the vast majority still regarded him 
as ‘their best President since Lincoln.” Roosevelt’s death and the end 
of the war brought an epochal twelve years to a close. For the first time 
since Reconstruction, American Negroes had lived through an era of slow, 
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steady progress without major reversals in their fortune. They had felt 
the wrath of the depression, but they had also witnessed a political resur- 
gence, increasing employment opportunities, a continuing cultural renais- 
sance, and significant gains in their social status. They stood on the 
threshold of a new era in human history - an era abundantly endowed 
with hazards and potentialities. Though apprehensive about the future, 
Negroes could look back upon the Roosevelt years as a period during 
which they moved significantly closer to the American dream of freedom 
and equality. 
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. Chapter 10 . . ^ ^ 

THE QUEST FOR EQUALITY: 

. 4 5 - 1.96 4 



The Second World War threw a potent catalyst into the chemistry^ of 
race .lelations. .Though the struggle for Negro rights remained largelv’’ 
. a private affair,- wartime -developments dulled, some of. the razor-sharp 
edges of racism in America.. The government’s action against discrimina- 
tion in semploynient and in the armed. forces was a significant break- 
through which enabled- Negroes to improve their status. As Negroes 
continued their migration to Northern and Western urban centers, they 
found new economic and -educational mobility, new drives for assertion, 
and new political leverage. The mingling of Negroes and whites in the 
defense plants and on military posts '.caused tensions, but it also helped 
to promote mutual respect and -understanding. Of fundamental import- 
ance' to the Negro world was the impact of the ideological struggle be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship. The battle against totalitarianism put 
a special focus on human rights and freedom and increased the nation’s, 
awareness of its' democratic' heritage. Thus, a clihiate was created in 
which progress could be made after 1945. 

The forces for change that had arisen from the war were scarcely per- 
ceptible to Negro leaders and their liberak white allies in 1945. Severely 
limited by the lack of resources, the various prote.st organizations had 
made relatively little headway in altering the conditions which nourished 
racial prejudice. As long as the federal government maintained the hands- 
off attitude that had prevailed since Reconstruction, these organizations 
could do little more than to fight a defensive action. Their strategy had 
been _ to rally against specific grievances, such as lynchings, racii re- 
strictions within the armed forces, and discrimination in employment. 

At the end of the war, the NAACP decided ' to concentrate its efforts 
in ' the areas of housing and education. These were understandable prior- 
ities, but they left other basic issues-the right of Negroes to vote, equal 
access to public facilities, the administration of justice-for the future 
when, hopefully, the association’s resources would improve. Few Negro 
leaders could be persuaded in 1945 that a breakthrough toward equality 
would soon occur; the difficulties of post-war “reconversion” and sporadic 
racial “incidents” seemed to presage another Red Summer rather than 
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a move toward equality. These leaders, of course, could not foresee that 
continuing industrialization and technological progress would bring 
further migration from the South; that prosperity would continue at 
least through the first post-war decade; and that Negroes would there- 
fore continue to make substantial economic and social progress. Nor 
could they anticipate that international developments— the emergence of 
the United Nations, the outbreak of the Cold War, the rise of inde- 
pendent African and Asian states-would have a tremendous impact on 
America’s democratic ideals and cause national concern over tradition'’* 
patterns of race relations. There was, finally, little to indicate that the 
new President, Harry S. Truman, would soon launch a transformation 
in the government’s attitude toward the Negro. 



The Fair Deal 

Harry S. Truman was a comparative unknown when he was called upon 
to fill, the place left vacant by the death of President Roosevelt. On the 
record, he seemed an old-time political “pro” with a pronounced loyalty 
to his early associates, his party, and his President. Those who knew 
him personally held him in high esteem; they especially valued his sense 
of decency, his warmth, and his power of decision. Though there were 
rumors that he had belonged to the Ku Klux Klan, the fact was that he 
had led the fight against the Klan at the height of its power in Missouri. 
During his first months in office, his preoccupation with international 
affairs and the successful conclusion of the war prevented any thorough- 
going formulation of domestic policies. It was therefore not until the fall 
of 1945 that the President’s legislative program was announced. 

On September 6, 1945, President Truman sent a 21-point message on 
domestic affairs to Congress. This message, and the six that followed, 
detailed his plans for reconversion and laid out the main elements of 
what was to be called the “Fair Deal” after 1948: full employment legis- 
lation, public housing, farm price supports, the nationalization of atomic 
energy, health insurance, and an updating of the New Deal legislation 
on conservation, social security, and minimum wages. Among these mes- 
sages was a strong proposal urging the heart of the Negro legislative 
demands of this period-an antilynching bill, the elimination of the poll 

I tax, and a permanent Fair Employment Practices Commission. Congress 
however, failed to enact these measures, and on June 30, 1946, against 
the President’s wishes, the FEPC was terminated. 

, Then, on December 5, 1946, President Truman issued an Executive 
Order creating the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. This Com- 

^ mittee was to investigate the condition of civil rights and offer proposals 
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for improvement. In his Memoirs, Truman explained his reasons for 
issuing the Order: 

' I took this action because of the repeated antirminority inci- 
dents immediately after the war in which homes were invaded, 
property was destroyed, and a number of innocent lives were 
taken, I wanted to get the facts behind these incidents of disre- 
gard for individual and group rights which were reported in the 
news with alarming regularity, and to see that the law was 
strengthened, if necessary, so as to offer adequate protection and 
fair treatment to all of onr citizens. 

In October, 1947, the Committee’s report. To Secure These Rights, 
was issued. It contained a memorable analysis of personal freedom in 
America, It noted areas of progress but was critical of the slow p ice in 
eliminating racial and religious discrimination. Among its comprdiensive 
and far-reaching recommendations were a permanent commission on 
civil fights, a mandatory FEPC, antilynching legislation, the elimination 
of the poll tax, and new federal legislation to correct discrimination in 
voting and the administration of justice. Outside the South, the reaction 
to the report was most favorable. The New York Herald Tribmie said: 

What gives the report its powerful impact is not the novelty 
of its proposals but the way in which it wraps all these issues 
up in a single program and lays it before the American people 
with the imperative of finding that the time for action is now. 

In a special message to Congress on February 2, 1948, the President 
urged that the Committee’s recommendations be enacted into law. 
According to Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., “This attempt to realize the 
promises of the Declaration of Independence for all Americans, regard- 
less of race or color, represented Truman’s boldest initiative in the do- 
mestic field.” 

President Truman took several other steps to promote racial equality. 
In 1946, he appointed a committee to investigate the problem of higher 
education. The committee recommended the elimination of inequalities 
and the abandonment of discrimination in colleges and universities. 
Another committee, appointed in 1948 to study the problem of segrega- 
tion in the armed forces, proposed a number of measures by which inte- 
gration could be achieved. On July 26, 1948, President Truman jssued 
an Executive Order nullifying “separate but equal” recruitment, training, 
and service. The following year the armed forces began to move toward 
complete integration and there were very few incidents to mar the 
transition. On the same day that desegregation was ordered in the armed 
services, the President issued Executive Order 9980, This Order pro- 
claimed that the federal government would continue its policy of hiring 
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perconnel “without discrimination because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin.” A Fair Employment Board was established within’ the 
federal Civil Service Commission to implement the Order. 

President Truman’s legislative efforts on behalf of civil rights met with 
Congressional disapproval. Though his Orders and proposals helped to 
improve the Negro’s status, they aroused substantial opposition against 
the President within the Southern wing of the Democratic party. During 
roe 1948 campaign, diehard Southern Democrats formed the States Rights 
Democratic party (better known as the “Dixiecrats”) in opposition both 
to the Democran-c party’s civil rights platform and to Truman’s can- 
didacy. The Dixiecrats failed to prevent Truman’s electron; their efforts, 
moreover, confirmed the allegiance of Negroes to the Democratic party. 
Nevertheless the Eighty-first Congress^ which was controlled by the 
Democrats, duplicated the performance of the Republican Eightieth 
Congress in thwarting the President’s legislative program for civil rights 
In both Congresses, the coalition of Southern Democrats and conser- 
vative Republicans remained steadfast in its support of states’ rights 
over human rights. ° 

Though President Truman later criticized some of the methods used 
by the protest groups, he played a decisive role in the post-war crusade 
for civil rights. He put the moral and political force of the presidency 
squarely behind equality and, in doing so, he established a pattern for his 
successors to follow. As John P. Roche has observed: “The genie was 
out of the bottle: the issue of Negro rights which had been successfully 
/depohticized since Reconstruction was now sharply and irretrievably in- 
jected into the national conscience and onto the national, and local 
political stages.” ’ 

Expanding Civil Rights 

After 1948 the Negro’s progress toward equality accelerated rapidly. 
This was attributahle to a number of complex factors, two of which were 
of signal importance. The battle for full equality gained a new dimension 
as Negroes themselves took up the burden of the conflict. Northern 
Negroes rather than white liberals began to dominate in the leadership 
circles of the principal interracial protest groups, while in the South 
Negroes were more inclined to protest against racism. The decline of 
cotton agnculturc and the rise of manufacturing helped to improve the 
southern Negro’s economic position and gave him new leverage within 
the civil rights movement. As group identification heightened in the 
tjouth, Negroes increasingly resorted to group action. They were thus 
able to join with the Northern Negroes in a nationwide assault against 
racial discrimination. ® 
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A second major change, and doubtless the more significant, was in the 
federal government’s attitude toward the Negro, Since 1945, state and 
local government units, particularly in the North and West, have been 
effective sources of change in American race relations. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the federal government’s intervention was the decisive factor 
in extending to the Negro his birthright of freedom. During and follow- 
ing the Truman administration, the federal judiciary expanded its role as 
guardian of civil rights and became the principal federal instniment in 
the Negro’s quest for racial justice. The federal executive continued to 
play an important part in this struggle, while the Congress, in which 
Southerners exercised their greatest power, lagged far behind the other 
two branches. There is a paradox in the judiciary’s role in the evolution 
of American democracy: of the three branches, the judiciary is the 
least democratic since federal judges are subject neither to limited terms 
nor to periodic elections. Yet, the federal judiciary has unquestionably 
led the other two branches in the crusade for civil rights. 

Housing 

The first major breakthrough in the NAAGP’s post-war legal cam- 
paign came in 1948 when the Supreme Court, in Shelley v. Kraemer, 
effectively destroyed the restrictive covenant, a legal device which sus- 
tained segregation in private housing, A restrictive covenant required a 
real-estate purchaser to accept as a condition of sale a restriction on his 
right to resell the property to a member of a proscribed minority group. 
This was not strictly a private agreement since it was enforceable, 
usually by injunctive procedures, within the state courts dr within the 
federal courts if the property was located in Washington, D, C, If a 
covenant were violated, the courts could intervene to nullify the sale. 
In the Shelley case, the Supreme Court declared restrictive covenants 
to be unenforceable in the state courts; in a companion case, they were 
made unenforceable within the federal courts. While such covenants are 
not necessarily illegal— they are still being used to prevent the sale of 
property to Negroes, Jews, Puerto Ricans, Asians, and members of other 
minority groups— they are no longer legally enforceable. 

Following the Shelley case, the federal government began to shift its 
housing policy from one of actually perpetuating discrimination to “neu- 
trality,” After February 15, 1950, the Federal Housing Administration 
discontinued insuring mortgages on homes on which restrictive covenants 
were filed. President Eisenhower recognized the need for executive ac- 
tion in public housing when, on January 25, 1954, he announced to 
Congress his intention to “take steps to insure that families of minority 
groups displaced by urban redevelopment operations have a fair oppor- 
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tunity to acquire adequate housing/’ The federal executive, he declared, 
would prevent the dislocation of such families through the misuse of 
slum-clearance programs and would “encourage adequate mortgage 
financing for the construction of new housing for such families on good, 
well-located sites.” In a series of decisions in state and federal courts, 
.segregation in federally-aided public housing projects was held to vio- 
late tl;ie Fifth and Fourteenth Anvendments. Such segregation declined 
markedly thereafter; nevertheless, federal a.ssi.stance m the foim of loans, 
grants, and in.siirance and mortgage guarantees still went to builders and 
lenders who discriminated against Negro applicants. 

Then, on November 20, 1962, Pre.sident Kennedy issued an F.xecutive 
Order prohibiting discrimination in federally-a.ssisted housing. This Order 
committed the government to a policy of using its rc.soiirces to end .such 
di.scrimination. Though the Order’s 'immediate effect will probably be 
small— its principal impact will be on new housing construction— its long- 
range effect should be very significant. 

By 196.3, more than ten .states and fifty-five cities had barred di.s- 
crimination in some .sector of the housing market. Ten states and three 
cities— including both New York State and New York City— had adopted 
laws applying to privately financed as well as government-aided housing. 
At the same time, hundreds of “fair housing” groups had been organized 
in many .sections of the country to create housing opportunities in for- 
merly .segregated communities and to maintain the stability of newly 
integrated areas. 

Employment 

During the Roosevelt years, Americans learned that government ac- 
tion could have a profound effect on both the economy and the .social 
order. With regard to di.scrimination in employment, it became clear 
that the government could exert considerable influence by eliminating 
discriminatory practices within the civil .s.ervice and by withholding con- 
tracts from firms practicing racial or religious di.scrimination. After the 
federal FEPC was terminated in 1946, the.se methods were prescribed 
in a .series of Executive Orders is.sued by Presidents Truman, Ei.senhower, 
and Kennedy to reduce discrimination in employment. 

In December, 1951, following the outbreak of the Korean crisis, Pre.s- 
ident Truman is.sued Executive Order 10308 which created the Com- 
mittee on Government Contract Compliance. In 1953, President Eisen- 
hower replaced this committee with his own Committee on Government 
Contracts and appointed Vice-President Nixon as its chairman. Author- 
ized to receive all complaints of di.scrimination in employment against 
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government contractors, the Committee would forward each complaint 
to the federal agency holding the contract with directions to investigate 
the charges and take appropriate action. Furthermore, it encouraged the 
appointment of contract compliance officers within each contracting 
federal agency. By 1960, there were .some 1,000 federal employees en- 
gaged in compliance activities^ 

With regard to di.scrimination within the federal civil service, Pre.s- 
ident Truman, in 1948, e.stablished a Fair Employment Board within the 
Civil Service Commi.ssion to inve.stigate charges brought by civilian em- 
ployees, In 1955, Pre.sident Eisenhower replaced the Board with a Com- 
mittee on Governm'ent Employment Policy, One of the new Commit- 
tee’s functions was to review complaints and render advisory opinions. 
By 1961, it had received over a thousand complaints, most of which were 
settled on the department or agency level. Only 225 ca.ses were referred 
for review and advi.sory opinion and, of these, only 33 involved the 
Committee in conflict with a federal department or agency. In each ca.se 
the Committee’s recommendations were followed. 

During the I960 conventions, both major political parties adopted 
strong civil rights platforms calling for equal employment opportunitie.s. 
In August, 1961, the Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, an organ- 
ization representing some fifty civil rights groups headed by Roy Wil- 
kins of the NAACP, presented to President John F, Kennedy its “Pro- 
posals for Executive Action to End Federally Supported Segregation and 
Other Forms of Racial Di.scrimination,” This report urged the with- 
holding of all federal funds to state and local governments and to pri- 
vate institutions until assurances were given that the funds would be 
spent in a nondiscriminatory manner. This principle had been established 
during World War II with regard to government contracts; the Leader- 
ship Conference now sought its extension to other field.s. The civil rights 
groups wanted sanctions imposed for refusals to comply. 

In March, 1961, President Kennedy combined the functions of the 
Committee on Government Employment Policy and the Committee on 
Government Contracts when he created the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, In issuing the merger order, the Pres- 
ident declared; 

I have dedicated my Administration to the cause of equal 
opportunity in employment by the government or its con- 
tractors, , . . I have no doubt that the vigorous enforcement 
of this order will mean the end of such discrimination, ' 

He emphasized the need for affirmative action on the part of all gov- 
ernment departments and agencies, not simply by the staff of the Com- 
mittee. Unlike its predecessors, the new Committee was given the author- 
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ization to investigate complaints, issue recommendations and orders, and 
require a reconsideration of final decisions by department and agency 
heads. The Order creating the Committee mandated the inclusion of a 
non-discriminatory clause in all government contracts. The Committee 
was given the authority po order a contracting federal agency to term- 
inate a contract with a non-compliant contractor and to declare such a 
contractor ineligible for further government contracts. Reports on the 
cooperation of contractors and labor unions are made periodically to the 
President, 



In the area of federal employment, the President’s Committee, in 
cooperation with the Civil Service Commission, has taken the federal 
recruitment program directly to Negro colleges and universities. As a 
result, the number of Negroes in the middle and upper grades of the 
federal civil service has been substantially increased. 



At the present time, more than 30 states have fair employment prac- 
tice laws, most of which are regarded as enforceable. New York State 
la^unched this phase of the FEPC movement in 1945 when its governor 
Thomas E. Dewey, signed the Ives-Quinn bill. A number of states and 
cities have e.stablished commissions to eliminate discriminatory employ- 
ment practices and to administer fair employment laws. The New York 
State Commission for Human Rights, and the New York City Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, are perhaps the best known of these agencies. 
Like their federal forerunner, they use persuasion, mediation, and con- 
cihation to achieve their goal. They put the prestige of the law on the 
side of the employees by controlling well-defined actions of individuals 
By opposing discrimination in referrals handled by employment agencies,' 
me tiding the federally-supported state employment services, state com- 
missions have opened up white collar and professional job opportunities 
to Negroes for the first time. 



Travel 

Segregation in public transportation, mandated by state laws or by 
interstate carriers acting in accordance with local customs, has been 
more bitterly resented by Negroes than most other forms of segregation 

"regulate commerce . . . among the several Ltes” 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission’s authority to prohibit “undue 
or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage” have been important instru- 
ments in eliminating discriminatory practices in the use of travel facilities. 

In 1941, the first of , series of decisions w,s made to end segregation 
n both interetate and intrastate transportation when the Supreme Court 
ruled in the MitcheU case. Arthur Mitchell, the Negro CongrLman from 
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Illinois, had purchased a first-class ticket on a railroad from Chicago, 
Illinois, to Hot Springs, Arkansas. When the train entered Arkansas he 
was forced to move to a second-class car since there was no first-class 
car specifically designated for Negroes. Mitchell complained to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commi.ssion, but the Commission ruled again.st him. 
The Supreme Court, however, unanimously agreed that Mitchell had 
been denied equality of treatment within the purview of the Interstate 
Commerce Act of 1887. Five years later, the Supreme Court, in Morgan 
V. Virginia, .set aside a Virginia segregation statute on the grounds that 
it “materially affects interstate commerce.” In 1950, the Court held that 
“the denial of dining services to any passenger . . . subjects him to a 
prohibited disadvantage.” It further declared that “curtains, partitions, 
and signs emphasize the artificiality of the difference in treatment which 
serves only to call attention to a racial classification of passengers hold- 
ing identical tickets and using the .same public dining facilities.” 

After the 1954 Supreme Court decisions in the school segregation 
ca.ses, both the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Supreme Court 
began to strike down the “separate but equal” doctrine as it applied to 
public transportation. In 1955, the Commission ruled that segregation of 
passengers on railroads or in terminals subjects them to undue prejudice 
or disadvantage in violation of the Interstate Commerce Act. The next 
year, the Supreme Court affirmed a lower court ruling that state and 
local laws requiring segregation on local intrastate bu.ses operating in 
Montgomery, Alabama, violated the Fourteenth Amendment. When 
members of the Congre.ss of Racial Equality instituted “Freedom Rides” 
in Afay, 1961, to protest the remaining forms of di.scrimination in trans- 
portation, both Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy called upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to adopt stricter regulations against segregation. That September, the 
Commission prohibited di.scrimination in .seating on interstate buses and 
segregation within interstate bus terminals. 

Two cases decided before the Supreme Court in 1962 brought the 
drive for equal travel rights virtually to an end. The law had become 
so clear that the Court was able to announce: 

M7e have settled beyond question that no State may require 
segregation of interstate or intrastate transportation facilitie^ . . . 

The question is no longer open; it is foreclosed as a litigable 
issue. . 

Voting 

During and following World War II, Negroes stepped up their ef- 
forts to secure the voting rights guaranteed to them by the Fourteenth 
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and Fifteenth Amendments. It will be recalled that, in 1944, the Supreme 
Court invalidated the “white primary” in the case of Smith v. Allwright. 
In 1953, m Terry v. Adams, the Court finally laid the white primary to 
rest by declaring that a political club which merely “recommended” 
candidates for the regular party primary could not exclude persons be- 
cause of their race or color. 

The campaign against the poll tax as a prerequisite for voting also 
gained momentum following the end of the war. This tax prevented 
many poverty-stricken persons, white as well as Negro, from exercising 
the franchise Not only did the tax have to be paid well in advance of 
registration, but the receipt for payment had to be presented at the time 
of registration 1 hese rules, of course, were made in hopes that many 
Negroes would not be able to fulfill them. During and following the New 
eal period, a number of Southern states voluntarily abolished the poll 
tax. By the end of 1962, only five states required the payment of the 
ax as a condition for voting. That year. Congress propLd a constitu- 
tional amendment to abolish the poll tax in federal elections. In 1964 
the pi oposal became the Twenty-fourth Amendment. ’ 

• '’y C:ongress in 1957 and I960 made 

It possible for more Negroes to vote. The Civil Rights Act of 1957 the 
hrst passed since Reconstruction, authorized the federal government to 
bring civil suits in its own name to obtain injunctive relief where any 
person IS denied or threatened in his right to vote. Before this time, such 
a remedy was available only to private persons, many of whom could 
not afford the co.sb of protracted litigation. The law gave the federal 
IS net courts jurtsdiction in such cases without requiring that state rem- 
dies first be exhausted. Finally, it elevated the civil rights section of 

United States Commission on Civil Rights with the authority to investi- 

S"i 06 ft'®’' " !i "Ph® Civil Rights Act 

of 1960 authorized the courts to appoint federal referees to .^feguard 

Negro voting rights against proved abuses. This act also made it a federal 

ense to obstract court orders by threat of violence. The Civil Rights 

CenemR °W0r ^ ‘’y Department of Justice under Attorney 

Generals William P. Rogers and Robert F. Kennedy, earnestly en- 
deavored to use these powers to increase Negro voting. " 

The registration of Southern Negroes increased during the nost-war 

state”s Thi'T’ registered in twelve Southern 

bf i'LT ill ‘>y snd exceeded 1.3 million 

y 962. Nevertheless, Negroes continued to be dissatisfied with what 

hey considered too limited progress in this field. Negroes attempting to 
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register or vote still encountered hostility, intimidation, and flexible 
procedures which were invariabiy used to prevent their exercise of the 
franchise. In 1962, several civil rights organizations began a two-year 
drive to increase Negro voter registration. 

Following World War IJ, expanded voting rights in the South and 
increased political participation in the Northern urban centers gave 
Negroes added influence in national, state, and local politics. At the same 
time, the appointment of Negroes to federal positions of responsibility 
reflected both the trend toward increased voting and the federal gov- 
ernment’s affirmative policy of equal employment opportunity for Ne- 
groes, Today, Negroes hold more elective offices than at any time since 
1877. 

Equality in Education 

During the 1940’s, the field of public education emerged as the battle- 
ground for an intensive assault upon segregation and the doctrine of 
“separate but equal,” To Negro and white civil rights leaders, a concen- 
trated attack on segregated education seemed wholly justifiable. Few 
doubted that the dual system of schools in the South had been one of 
the strongest supports of the ideology of white supremacy; the inferior 
education given Negro children had contributed substantially to the per- 
petuation of the myth that Negroes were innately inferior to whites. 
Furthermore, these leaders were convinced that educational inequalities 
had helped to maintain economic and political inequalities. They saw 
education as the key to the Negro’s future and were determined to end 
segregation in the public schools once and for all. 

The erosion o;: segregated education began in the 1930’s when the 
champions of civil rights turned to the courts to break down the bar- 
riers in graduate and professional schools. Under the leadership of 
Nathan R, M'/rgold of the Garland Fund and Charles H, Houston, coun- 
sel for the NAACP, the effort first bore fruit in 1938 when the Supreme 
Court, in tf.e Gaines case, held that provisions for out-of-state scholar- 
ships for T'/egroes were not equivalent when a state school exi <id for 
whites, Ir. 1948, in Sipuel v. Board of Regents of the Univenity of 
Oklahoma, the Court extended this ruling to require that equal education 
for Negroes be offered at the same time that it was provided for any 
other group within a state. 

The next step in the fight for equality in education was to attack the 
assumption that separate graduate schools for Negroes offered equal pro- 
fessional training. In May, 1946, Heman Marion Sweatt applied for ad- 
mission to the University of Texas Law School, Although Sweatt was 
fully qualified, he’ was denied admission because he was a Negro. The 
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Texas courts maintained that the state’s newly opened law school for 
Negroes offered him equal oppominities for legal training. The Supreme 
ourt disagreed. On June 6, 1950, the Court, in a unanimous decision, 
found that the Negro law school could not possibly provide Sweatt with 
an equal legal education and ordered the University of Texas to admit 
him to its hitherto all-white law school. This case established the prec- 

e ent xor opening all state-operated- graduate and professional schools 
to Negroes. 



On the same day that the Sweatt decision was given, the Supreme 
Court announced its decision in the case of McLaurin v. Oklahoma State 
Regents. McLaurin, a graduate student at the University of Oklahoma, 
was required, in accordance with state law, to occupy a separate seat in 
classroom, library, and cafeteria. The Court found that this denied him 
the equal protection of the law guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment and ordered the university to rescind the regulations involved. In 
both the Sweatt and the McLaurin cases, the Court sought to work 
toward equal rights by literally accepting the doctrine of “separate but 
equal and by rejecting separate facilities when they were not in full 
and exact fact equal. 



In 1952, Thurgood Marshall, Houston’s successor as counsel to the 
NAACP, brought to the Supreme Court five cases involving a challenge 
^ segregated public education in elementary and secondary schools 
Th& cases were reargued in 1953. On May’ 17, 1954, in the case of 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, the Court unanimously re- 
versed Plessy V. Ferguson and, on the basis of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, outlawed racial discrimination in the public schools. In an opinion 
written by Chief Justice Earl Warren, the Court concluded that “in the 
field of public education, the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no 
place. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal.” That same 
day in Bolling v. Sharpe, the Court unanimously ruled that segregation 
in t e Washington, D. C., public schools violated the due process clause 
of the Fifth Amendment. In 1955, the Court called on school authorities 
to submit plains for desegregation and gave to local federal courts the 
responsibility of deciding whether the plans constituted “good faith 
compliance.” The Court concluded by ordering action with all de- 
liberate speed. Though these decisions dealt specifically with public 
schools, their rationale struck a major blow at all segregation laws 



Although considerable progress was made toward integration in .the 
District of Columbia and in the border states, resistance began to harden 
in such states as Virginia South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. This was especially the case after the militantly segregationist 
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White Citizens’ Councils were organized in the fall of 1955 and the 
spring of 1956. On March 11, 1956, a group of 101 Southern Congress- 
men issued a manifesto in which they declared that the Supreme Court 
decision was a “clear abuse of judicial power.” Some Southern states 
enacted legislation to frustrate the Supreme Court ruling. A favorite 
legislative device was to grant state funds to what were technically pri- 
vate school systems. The pre-Civil War doctrine of nullification, re- 
vived by e.xtreme segregationists under the name of “interposition,” was 
hailed as “a perfectly legal means of appeal from the Supreme Court’s 
order.” As schools opened in the fall of 1956, fanatics in Mansfield, 
Texas, in Clinton, Tennessee, and in Sturgis, Kentucky, incited out- 
breaks of violence. 

White resistance to desegregation reached a climax in 1957 in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Contending that school integration would threaten pub- 
lic order and safety. Governor Orval Faubus mobilized the Arkansas Na- 
tional Guard to prevent nine Negro students from enrolling in the Cen- 
tral High School. Faubus’ open challenge to the Supreme Court com- 
pelled President Eisenhower to defend the Constitution. The Governor 
withdrew the Guard after a face-to-face discussion with the President. 
When the Negro students attempted to enter the high school, they were 
mobbed by crowds of angry whites. On September 24, 1957, President 
Eisenhower sent federal troops into Little Rock. W^ith order restored, 
the Negro children entered the school. 

During the decade following the Supreme Court’s decision, slow prog- 
ress was made in integrating the public schools of the South. Each year, 
the opening of schools brought new threats, new acts of violence, and 
new plans to bypass the law of the land. In 1959, Prince Edward County, 
Virginia, abandoned its public school system in an attempt to prevent 
school integration; for several years thereafter, while white students 
attended private schools, the vast majority of the Negro children were 
without any formal education. In a recent ruling, the Supreme Court 
held unanimously that Prince Edward County’s public schools could not 
be closed to avoid integration while public schools remained open else- 
where in Virginia. 

By May, 1962, only 912 of 3,047 school districts in the South had 
desegiegated their schools. For the most part, integration occurred on a 
token basis. By May, 1964, the tenth anniversary of the Supreme Court 
decision, token integration had occurred in all of the Southern states 
with the exception of Mississippi; by that time, more than 1,100 school 
districts had desegregated. Nevertheless, only 9.3 percent of the Negro 
school children in the South were attending classes in desegregated 
schools. 




While efforts were being made to integrate the Southern public 
schools, civil rights groups began to attack the problem of school segre- 
gation in the North and West. Though the educational systems of these 
areas did not use racially based laws to segregate children, it was charged 
that de facto segregation had resulted from policies which created or 
perpetuated patterns of segregation. Housing restrictions and the tradi- 
tion of the neighborhood school were thought to be primarily respon- 
sible for the segregation that occurred. To accomplish integration, 
school authorities in New York and a number of other cities have relaxed 
their neighborhood school policies. In the meantime, Negro communities 
are continuing to press the attack against policies which resulted in 
segregated, and in many cases, grossly inferior education. 

^ Since 1954, impressive progress has been made in the integration of 
higher education in the South, This progress did not occur without inci- 
dents of violence. In the fall of 1962, the governor of Mississippi, Ross 
Barnett, personally refused to admit James Meredith to the University 
of Mississippi after the federal courts had ordered his admission. On 
orders^ from Washington, several hundred federal marshals escorted 
Meredith to the campus. Violence broke out, resulting in two deaths 
and numerous injuries. Order was not restored until President Kennedy 
sent in several thousand federal troops and placed the ATssissippi Na- 
tional Guard under federal command. Though he was forced to' admit 
Meredith, Governor Barnett continued to insist that the federal govern- 
ment was unconstitutionally interfering with the state’s educational in- 
stitutions. 



In 1963, Governor George W^allace of Alabama took the same action 
as Barnett in blocking the admission of two Negroes to the state uni- 
versity. He stood aside only after he was requested to do so by a federal 
officiar supported by nationalized units of the Alabama National Guard. 
Months later, Wallace again failed to block the court-ordered desegre- 
gation of elementary and secondary schools in Birmingham, Mobile, 
and Tuskegee. Maintaining that he was acting to forestall rioting and dis- 
order, the governor used state troopers and National Guardsmen to 
prevent Negro students from enrolling in all-whitp public schools. He 
gave way after President Kennedy again federalized the Alabama Na- 
tional Guard. By 1964, state universities in all the southern states had 
admitted qualified Negro applicants. 

The New Militancy 

After the 1954 school desegregation decisions, the various civil rights 
groups intensified their efforts to end racial discrimination in America. 
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Under the leadership of Roy Wilkins, the NAACP — the nation’s largest 
civil rights organization — continued to win notable victories not only in 
education, but also on issues of transportation, housing, voting, and. equal 
access to public facilities. The NAACP Legal Defense and Education 
Fund, headed by Jack Greenberg after Thurgood Marshall’s appoint- 
ment to the U.S. Court of Appeals, has participated in cases involving 
discrimination in the selection of jurors, in the use of public libraries, 
pools, and museums, and in public accommodations such as hotels, res- 
taurants, and theaters. At the same time, the National Urban League ex- 
panded its work as a professional community service agency. Headed 
after 1961 by Whitney Young, Jr., the League has done much to advance 
the economic and social well-being of Negroes through its work in such 
areas as employment, education, health and welfare, and housing. A 
number of other organizations — among them the Southern Regional 
Council, the Southern Education Foundation, the American Negro Labor 
Council, the National Council of Churches, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, and the National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice — have exerted considerable 
pressure for equal rights for Negroes. 

Beginning in 1955, new methods were used to bring about more rapid 
and dramatic, changes in the crusade for civil rights. On December 1, 
Mrs. Rosa Parks, a Negro seamstress, was arrested in Montgomery, 
Alabama, for refusing to move to the rear of a bus. Under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend Martin Luther King’, Jr., a group of Negroes 
formed the Montgomery Improvement Association and instituted a boy- 
cott of the city’s bus system. They hoped to induce the bus company 
to revise its seating policy and to employ Negro drivers on buses serving 
predominantly Negro sections. As the economic effects of the boycott 
began to be felt, the company sought a settlement. However, negotia- 
tions soon broke down and legal action was taken to end bus segregation. 
On June 5, 1956, a federal district court declared that segregation on 
local public transportation violated the due process and equal protection 
clauses , of the Fourteenth Amendment. Its decision was upheld in the 
Supreme Court on November 13. The next month, after a year-long 
boycott, the company desegregated the entire city transportation sys- 
tem. Shortly thereafter, the Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC), a loose alliance of church-oriented groups, was formed to pro- 
mote nonviolent resistance. Under Dr. King’s leadership, the SCLC 
encouraged Negro communities throughout the South to use the methods 
successfully employed in desegregating the Montgomery bus system. 
In Atlanta, Tallahassee, Jacksonville and Birmingham, bus boycotts re- 
sulted in desegregation or revised seating rules. 
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The A'lontgomery success provided new stimulus for mass action. In 
many Southern cities, Negroes began to boy cott white business establish- 
ments where the treatment of Negroes was discriminatory. These busi- 
nesses soon felt the effect of the boycotts and some began to modify 
their policies. On February 1, 1960, four students from the Negro Agri- 
cultural and Technical College of Greensboro, North Carolina, entered 
a variety store, made several purchases, and then sat down at the lunch 
counter to order coffee. They were refused service because they were 
Negroes, They remained seated until the store closed. Thus began the 

sit-ins” and soon the technique was in use throughout the South, With 

Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) and with the support of the older civil rights organizations, 
the sit-in movement became increasingly effective. As stores with lunch 
counters began to lose Negro patronage, they either desegregated their 
facilities or closed them all together. During the height of the sit-ins, 
Negro college students were arrested by the score and were charged 
with disorderly conduct and trespassing. Arrests occurred even in such 
places as state government buildings and public libraries. 

By 1962, the sit-in movement had achieved considerable success. As a 
result of the sit-ins and the negotiations undertaken because of them, 
the desegregation of lunch counters and other public facilities took place 
in more than one hundred cities across the country. The Supreme Court 
has since reversed numerous sit-in convictions, but has left to Congress 
the question of whether the Fourteenth Amendment’s ban on racial 
discrimination applied to privately-owned places of public accommoda- 
tion. (See provisions of Civil Rights Act of 1964, p, 149.) 

In May,. 1961, another protest technique gained national attention when 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), which had been organized by 
James Farmer in 1942, began sending “Freedom Riders” through the South 
to test segregation laws and practices in interstate transportation and 
terminal facilities. This technique was not a new one. It was used a. 
century before to challenge segregation in Northern transportation facili- 
ties and it was employed by CORE in 1947 to test the effectiveness of the 
Supreme Court’s segregation ban in the Morgan case. Between May and 
November, 1961, there were at least, a dozen “Freedom Rides” involving 
over a thousand persons. The Freedom Riders encountered little difficulty 
until they entered Alabama and Mississippi. Then violence marred the 
venture. In Montgomery, at least 20 persons were injured on May 20 by 
mob action. The resultant publicity aroused sympathy for the riders 
throughout the North and even amongst some Southerners. As more 
teams moved across the South, they were invariably arrested and fined or 

jailed. By August, more than 290 riders had been jailed in Jackson 
Mississippi, alone. ’ 
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The new militancy quickened the pace of the civil rights revolution 
and induced large sections of the Negro masses to participate directly in 
the effort to improve their status. Augmented by new variations — wader 
ins at beaches, swim-ins at pools, kneel-ins at churches, and lie-ins at con- 
struction projects — the sit-ins, boycotts, and “Freedom Rides” continued 
throughout 1962. Though some rivalry developed among the newer pro- 
test groups, and though these groups partially opposed the older organiza- 
tions over the matter of direct massive participation, many observers 
regarded the ensuing competition as healthy. It stimulated many Negro 
youths to join the newer organizations and persuaded the growing 
Negro middle class to increase its support of the NAACP and the Urban 
League. 

Meanwhile, new power currents developed among Negroes as the 
Nation of Islam — the “Black Muslims” — became a complicating factor 
in the Northern protest movement. This cult first appeared in and 
around Detroit in 1930 when an itinerant silk merchant, W. D. Fard, 
began to preach Islamic doctrines and the separation of Negroes from 
whites. With Fard’s disappearance in 1934, Elijah Muhammad assumed 
leadership of the movement. Although Black Muslim leaders have 
claimed a membership of a quarter of a million, estimates of its current 
membership range from 50,000 to 100,000. Like the Garveyites of the 
1920’s, the Black Muslims champion separateness and deprecate white- 
ness. Their stated goal is a segregated territory within the United States. 
They have established mosques, schools, and businesses in the major 
cities. An iron-disciplined sect, they have renounced alcohol, drugs, 
tobacco, and gambling. They are enjoined never to carry weapons and 
always to be polite and pay their bills. Cleanliness in -dress and housing 
is heavily stressed; Scornful of Christianity and critical of Negro leaders 
seeking integration, the Black Muslim movement represents an extreme, 
racist reaction to the problems confronting Negroes in America today. 

. “Like the sit-ins and the freedom rides,” says Louis E. Lomax, the Black 
Muslims “are part of the Negro revolt. They are not aimed in the same 
direction, but they stem from the same unrest. . . 

Birmingham and Beyond 

-It was not until- 1963, the centennial of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
that the Negro’s struggle for equality really seared the American con- 
science. “In 1963,” said Margin Luther King, “there arose a great Negro 
disappointment and disillusionment and discontent.” One hundred years 
of freedom had passed, but the poisons of slavery continued to flow in 
the nation’s bloodstream. Again, as in Lincoln’s time, America was engaged 
in a crucial national debate and, again, the Negro was at its center. 
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Despairing of moderation, King announced early in 1963 that he 
would lead a massive assault on the barricades of segregation. He had 
chosen Birmingham as his target. Birmingham, he said, was “the most 
thoroughly segregated big city in the United States.” He would lead 
demonstrations there until “Pharaoh lets God’s people go.” 

In April, the Birmingham protest began. Each day, hundreds of 
Negroes -- men, women, and children — paraded cheerfully downtown to 
demonstrate for equal rights. Awaiting them was Public Safety Com- 
missioner Theophilus Eugene (“Bull”) Connor. He arrested the demon- 
strators wherever they gathered, but still they came. Finally, on May 7, 
more than 2,000 Negroes poured out of church, broke through the 
police lines, and marched downtown. Now furious, Connor ordered the 
fire hoses turned on. With vicious dogs and an armored car menacing 
the milling throngs, policemen beat their way into the crowds. Streams 
of high-pressured water swept demonstrators into the streets. By the 
time the Birmingham demonstrations had ended, some 3,300 Negroes, 
including King himself, were in jail. 

The widely publicized Birmingham clash outraged people the world 
oyer and undoubtedly brought millions of white Americans to the 
Negro’s side. Though nonviolence remained the watchword of the pro- 
test movement after Birmingham, the movement’s intensification brought 
new violence. In Alabama, “Freedom Walker” William Moore was shot 
and killed. In Mississippi, Medgar Evers, an NAACP leader, was assassi- 
nated in front of his home. Violence broke out in a number of Southern 
cities. Later in the year, a church bombing in Birmingham took the lives 
of four Negro girls attending Sunday school, while two other young- 
sters were shot and killed the same day. ° 

The new wave of militancy that swept across America during the 
spring and summer of 1963 united millions in a mounting crusade for 
freedom. In a twelve-week period, the Department of Justice counted 
1,412 separate demonstrations. In almost a thousand cities and towns 
Negroes and whites demonstrated for an end to segregation in schools 
and public facilities, for better job opportunities, and for voting rights. 
Under orders from President Kennedy, the Justice Department now 
moved swiftly to produce a civil rights bill. In a nationally televised 
address in June, the President appealed for an end to discrimination 
against the Negro and said that the United States faced nothing less than 
^ a moral crisis both as a country and as a people'. In his message to Con- 
f gress calling for new civil rights legislation. President Kennedy spoke 
eloquently on behalf of equality. “No one has been barred on account 
of his race from fighting or dying for America,” he declared 
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There are no “white” and “colored” signs on the foxholes or 
graveyards of battle. Surely, in 1963, one hundred years after 
emancipation, it should not be necessary for any American 
citizen to demonstrate in the streets for the opportunity to stop 
at a hotel, or to eat at a lunch counter in the very same depart- 
ment store in which he is shopping, or to enter a motion picture 

house, on the same terms as any other customer Many Negro 

children entering segregated grade schools at the time of the 
Supreme Court decision in 1954 will enter segregated high 
schools this year, having suffered a loss which can never be 
regained. Indeed, discrimination in education is one basic cause 
of the other inequities and hardships inflicted upon our Negro 
citizens. 

To climax a tense summer, the civil rights leaders planned the now 
famous March on Washington. It proved a spectacular success. On 
August 28, more than 200,000 Negroes and whites, impatient with the 
nation’s failure to provide full equality for all its citizens, walked from 
the Washington Monument to the Lincoln Memorial, There they heard 
their leaders— -Roy Wilkins, A, Philip Randolph, Whitney Young, Jr,, 
James Farmer, John Lewis, But it was Martin Luther King, Jr,, who best 
articulated their grievances and aspirations, “I have a dream,” King cried, 

I have a dream that one day, on the red hills of Georgia, sons of 
former slaves and the sons of former slave owners will be able 
to sit down together at the table of brotherhood, 

I have a dream that one d^ even the state of Mississippi, a state 
sweltering with the heat of injustice, sweltering with the heat of 
oppression, will be transformed into an oasis of freedont and 
justice, 

1 have a dream that my little children will one day live in a 
nation where they will not be judged by the color of their skin 
but by the content of their character. ... 

Following the March on Washington, there was an inevitable lull in 
civil rights activity. Though it disheartened some Negroes, the lull was 
deceptive, A major reassessment had begun, not only within the civil 
rights groups, but also within the homes and legislatures of America, The 
civil rights leaders were watching the bill in Congress, for their plans for 
the future hung squarely on its fate. The lull was unexpectedly pro- 
longed by the assassination of President Kennedy, Profoundly shocked 
by the President’s death, Americans of all races grieved for a great and 
beloved Chief Executive; they decried the conditions that had bred 
hatred, bigotry, and violence. Hopes rose within the civil rights move- 
ment when the new President, Lyndon B, Johnson, announced his sup- 
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port of the civil rights bill languishing in Congress. “The time has 
. come,” he declared in his first message to the national legislature, “for 
Americans of all races and creeds and political beliefs to understand and 
respect one another.” 

It was not .until February 10, 1964, almost eight months after its 
introduction, that the civil rights bill was approved in the House of 
Representatives. The next month, the expected filibuster began in the 
Senate. After a 75-day filibuster — the longest in the Senate’s history — 
cloture was invoked on <June 10th. The bill was passed in the Senate 
nine days later and was signed by President Johnson on July 2, 1964. 

Hailed by Negro leaders as the strongest, farthest-reaching civil rights 
measure since 1875, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 forbade racial discri- 
mination in the use of publicly owned or operated facilities and in most 
places of public accommodation. It authorized the attorney general to 
initiate suits or to intervene on behalf of aggrieved persons in school 
desegregation and other discrimination cases. It prohibited registrars 
from applying different standards to white and Negro voting applicants. 
It forbade discrimination in employment, union membership, and feder- 
ally aided programs. It authorized the establishment of two new federal 
agencies — a commission to investigate allegations of discrimination by 
employers or unions, and a Community Relations Service in the Com- 
merce Department to help conciliate racial disputes. Finally, the act 
extended the life of the Civil Rights Commission to January 31, 1968. 

The passage of the Civil Rights Act made irreversible all that had gone 
before in the Negro’s quest for equality. It brought to a close a decade 
during which more gains had been made than in any similar period since 
the Civil War. By July, 1964, the civil rights revolution had quickened 
school integration in the South and had launched a determined effort in 
the North to end de facto school segregation. It had fostered countless 
employment opportunities, the . integration of public facilities, and the 
organization of numerous biracial committees to end local inequalities. 

Nevertheless, old problems remained and new ones loomed. Negro 
ghettos in the great city areas continued to grow as racial restrictions 
barred Negroes from moving into other communities. At the same time, 
the ongoing white exodus to the suburbs was further complicating the 
programs and financial problems of city administrations. As demonstra- 
tions continued, there was talk of a “white backlash” — an almost inevita- 
ble consequence of the Negro’s new militancy. And, as civil rights 
workers began a concerted attack against bigotry in Mississippi, there 
was ample reason to believe that violence would again occur. 
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The civil rights leaders who hailed the passage of the Civil Rights Act 
knew, of course, that laws do not change the human heart; nevertheless, 
tlie measure’s enactment brotTglit them the satisfaction of knowing that 
the federal government now supported tliem in their major demands. 
They recognized that the law would not smash the walls of segregated 
slums, or erase the inherited handicaps of undereducation or poverty, 
or create new and better jobs in a period when automation was snufBng 
out thousands and thousands of unskilled posts. There was no guarantee, 
moreover, that apathy would not destroy the work of years in advanc- 
ing the Negro to his birthright of freedom. Progress had certainly been 
made, but racism continued to hover over the American nation. 

# # # ♦ ♦ 

For three and a half centuries, American Negroes have been inextricably 
involved in the nation’s development. Though isolated from the main- 
stream of American life, they have made substantial contributions to 
America’s economic, political, and social growth. While striving to 
overcome the barriers that confronted them, the};- have helped to shape a 
striking cultural legacy for future generations. 

Historically, the American Negro community has been a sensitive 
barometer of the extent to which America has fulfilled her pledge of 
freedom. America’s history may be viewed as a saga of man’s progress 
from degradation to liberty. By participating in a war against slavery 
and bigotry, and by constantly reminding their nation of its commitment 
to freedom, Negroes have helped to redeem the promise of American 
life. 

Though the Negro’s present quest for equality is truly a revolutionary 
development, it is rooted in the experiences of the past, in centuries of 
enslavement, oppression, and violence. The very fact that it is taking 
place is testimony of progress. Our free institutions, the diversity of our 
people’ and our democratic heritage are basic ingredients in the current 
civil rights revolution. Though no balance sheet can ignore the dispari- 
ties that continue to impede the Negro’s advancement, the growing 
awareness that inequities exist bodes well for the future. There can be 
little doubt but that racial justice will be achieved. When it is, this 
nation will gain an extra measure of greatness. 
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